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UNITED by a strong chord which cannot become UNTIED. 


DON’T MAKE THAT COMMON MISTAKE that ‘‘anything with a 
keyboard will do for children.” Give your children the encouragement of the 
very best. If you would cultivate a really musical taste you must have a really 
musical instrument, and an old tin pan is not ‘*good enough !” 

CHILDREN’S PRACTICE WILL NOT SPOIL OUR PIANOS, 
for our Soft Stop saves the wear as well as the din and bang of finger exercises, 
preserving the full, rich, voluminous tone which you want to draw upon in 
those occasional hours when the family crave not noise but music. 

WE SHIP ON APPROVAL, piano to be returned at our expense for 
railway freights both ways if unsatisfactory on trial in your home. Distance 
makes no difference, 1 mile or 2,000 miles are no more than a block in Boston. 
Old pianos taken in exchange, and terms of payment to suit your reasonable 
convenience. 

Write for free catalogue and letter of information. 


[VERS & POND PIANO CO, 


MASONIC TEMPLE, 183-186 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE SEEN AT 
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SEND — A TRIAL TABLET OF THE 


Latest Novelty n English Toilet Soaps, 








CUCUMBER 


The favorite English Complexion Soap. 
Invaluable for softening, beautifying and 
preserving the skin. 


“Ladies who are tired of using the ordinary toilet soaps which so often irritate the skin, pro- 
ducing redness and smarting, will hail with pleasure the famous Complexion Soap of The Crown 
Perfumery Co., of 177 New Bond Street, from whose laboratory so many highly prized toilet 
requisites have come. This ‘Elder Flower and Cucumber’ is the favorite English Complexion 
Soap, and has achieved great popularity where best known, being not only absolutely pure, and 
delightfully fragrant, but possessing qualities which render it particularly beneficial to the skin and 
complexion. We advise our fair readers to try it”,—LONDON CoURT CIRCULAR. 


The Crown Perfumery Co., of London. 


Makers of the celebrated CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS Perfume and CROWN LAVENDER SALTS, now so much in demand. 
Price, 25 cts. a Tablet. Ask your Druggist for it. 

If your druggist cannot supply you, send 25 cts. in stamps to Caswell, Massey & Co., New 
York, or Melvin & Badger or T. Metcalf & Co., Boston, or Geo. B. Evans, Phila., and a tablet of 
this popular soap will be sent, post-paid, to any address. At wholesale by McKesson & Reb- 
bins, Hall & Ruckel, Park & Tilford, W. H. Schieffelin Co., Munro & Baldwin, New York, and 
all leading Wholesale Druggists. Mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 
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‘* MARCH to search, APRIL to try, MAY to tell if you live or die.” So runs the old adage. 
But if you take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla during the months of March and April, the result in May will be 
all you could desire. To overcome the dangerous influences of Spring, purify and invigorate the blood 
by the use of AYER’S Sarsaparilla. All who make use of THIS as their Spring Medicine need have 
no fear of THAT TIRED FEELING, INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, PAINS IN THE 
BACK AND LIMBS, FEVERISHNESS, and other disagreeable symptoms so prevalent at 
this period of the year. For the young, the old, the middle-aged—for all—AYER’S Sarsaparilla is the 
SUPERIOR MEDICINE FOR SPRING. Don’t be induced to take any other medicine. Be par- 
ticular that your druggist gives you AYER’S Sarsapurilla. §T CURES OTHERS AND WILL 


The Storm 
Slipper 


(Prade Mark—Registered.) 





has been so successful that although 
it is only four months old, there are 
to-day several imitations of it being 
offered for sale throughout the country. 

There is but one Storm Slipper, 
however, and you can identify it any- 
where by our name stamped in the 
rubber on the bottom of each one. 

If, when you ask to see the Storm 
Slipper, you do not find our name 
stamped in the rubber on the bottoms 
of those shown you, you may know 
that you are not getting the Storm 
Slipper. Insist upon having it. 


Every lady seeing the Storm Slipper for the first time, involuntarily 
exclaims, “Why, I didn’t know that there was such a rubber made. It is just 
what I have always wanted. Where can I buy a pair?” At all leading Shoe- 


dealers. Manufactured only by the 
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For the Companion. 


KITTY’S EASTER OFFERING. 


The shade was grateful, for the September sun 
was unseasonably warm. With a sigh of weari- 
ness, Lou settled herself in a corner of the broad 
Conservatory steps and drew her crutch out of the 
way of the laughing groups of students, passing 
in and out. Across the street, the dusty trees of 


the park stood glorified in the web of 
golden sunlight cast about them. They 
were vastly more attractive as a resting- 
place than the hard step, one would 
think, yet this was the child’s favorite 
haunt. 

There was, in her mind, good reason 
for it. From the open windows above 
floated out the sounds of music, to min- 
gle with the city’s roar. 

So familiar had grown the poor little 
twisted form, with the patient child face 
above it, that her presence occasioned 
no surprise among the gay students, and 
many smiled a friendly greeting. 

From the nearest window sounded the 
tones of a violin, and, as the bustle out- 
side grew less, the music became pro- 
portionally louder. Pretty Katherine 
Beacham was struggling with the second 
lesson of the term. 

The little lady was not in the sweetest 
of moods. She looked upon a violin 
lesson, so soon after the glorious freedom 
of a summer vacation, as an imposition. 
The summer’s outing had stolen from 
her some of the skill of her fingers, 
which stubbornly refused to obey orders. 

“Oh, no! It goes not so, mees! 
You do not attention pay!’’ Herr Krebs 
groaned, his patience almost exhausted. 

Kitty pursed her rosy lips a little defi- 
antly, and attacked the offending cadenza 
once more—a rosy danger-signal in her 
cheeks and an angry sparkle in the 
brown eyes. 

Again the fingers tripped on the trou- 
blesome fingering, while the last note 
scraped most dolefully. 

Herr Krebs shrugged his shoulders as 
he settled his violin in place. The little 
contemptuous gesture did not escape 
Miss Kitty's sharp eyes. She listened 
angrily while the professor played the 
passage skillfully. 

‘It is not so hard! Now you vill vonce 
more play, and do not look around your 
shoulder !"’ 

This was the last straw. Kitty banged 
the exercise book together and unscrewed 
her bow with vigor. 

“It’s no use, Herr Krebs. I cannot 
play it, so I’ll go home.” 

He smiled a little scornfully. ‘You 
vill play me the same lesson Thursday. 
Goot afternoon.” 

He bowed low, with sarcastic polite- 
ness, as he held the door open. 

As Kitty rushed angrily down the 
steps, the little crutch lay in her way. 
With her foot she sent it spinning into 
the street. Then she went to recover it, 
and brought it back to the startled owner. 
It was the work of a moment, but in 
that moment her anger had taken flight. 

“I’m so sorry !’’ said Kitty. ‘I hope 
I have not hurt it.”’ 

She looked anxiously into Lou’s star- 
tled blue eyes. 

“Oh, not at all!’ Lou exclaimed, 
eagerly, a wave of color rushing up to 
the brim of her old brown hat. She was 
overpowered with delighted surprise that 
this pretty girl should speak to her. “It 
is very strong—and anyway it has to 
be,” she said, with a little sigh. 

Kitty was much embarrassed, but she 
made no move towards going. 

“I should think you would find the 
stone steps hard to sit upon,”’ said Kitty. 
‘Don’t you like the park ?”” She looked 


across to where the fountain leaped in the 


“Yes, but there’s the music here.”” Lou sud- 
denly realized that she had been eavesdropping, 
for she had heard more than the music. 
you must enjoy it!'’ she added, hastily. 


sun. | 


Five minutes before, Kitty had thought she did | “Is it the teacher with the light hair and kind 
not enjoy it. The girl’s earnestness brought out | eyes? He looks so tired, these warm days, after 
the real truth in her answer: | giving so many lessons. But I shouldn’t think 

| “Yes, I do—more than anything else. But | you would mind it, when you play so beau- 
| perhaps you wouldn’t think so if you had heard | tifully.”’ 

me quarrelling with my teacher—or did you The girl here extended her hand caressingly 
hear ?’’ she added, quickly, noting the open win- | toward the violin case. ; 

dow and the conscious look in her new friend’s ‘Would you like to play the violin?’’ asked 
eyes. Kitty, absently. Her conscience smote her at 

Lou blushed. ‘I’m so sorry, but I couldn’t| the thought of the wearisome round of lessons 

| help hearing—your voices were so loud.” Herr Krebs had to endure. She nodded to a girl 
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per,’ Kitty said, and laughed to cover her con-| Jackson, whose hour followed her own, and 


fusion. ‘It makes me a great deal of trouble, | against whom Kitty had conceived a jealous 


especially with my music—for one needs all one’s | prejudice. 
| patience in that. But he was aggravating!" | ‘< couldn’t play it,” 











“It was only a specimen of my naughty tem-| who passed in at that moment. It was Miss 


said Lou, her voice 


trembling. ‘Since I hurt my back I cannot do 
much anyway.” 
“Oh, forgive me! I didn’t think what I was 


saying, 


” 


cried Kitty, remorsefully. ‘To tell the 


truth, I was thinking of my rudeness to Herr 


Krebs. 
moment? 


Could I leave my violin with you a 
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The girl took it eagerly, and Kitty hastened 
back into the cool hall, fearing that her courage 
would not hold out until she reached Herr Krebs’s 


room. 


Why had she not gone back before Miss 
Jackson arrived?” She knocked hastily. 
If only Herr Krebs would come to the 
door! No—it was Miss Jackson’s won- 
dering eyes that she saw, and beyond, 
the cool surprise of her teacher. 

“IT hope you will pardon my rudeness 
this afternoon, Herr Krebs,”’ said Kitty. 
“Indeed I am much ashamed of my- 
self.”” 

Kitty stood, very heated and shame- 
faced, before the astonished teacher. 

“My dear Mees Kitty—don’t mention 
it! I, too, should apologize that I haf so 
little patience,”’ replied Herr Krebs. He 
bowed to her as she withdrew, with a 
very different air from that which he had 
used so short a time before. 

When Kitty reached the door once 
more, Lou was adjusting her crutch. 
The afternoon was waning, and her 
mother would soon return from her day’s 
sewing. She started down the street, 
with Kitty at her side. As they walked, 
Lou told something of the cruel accident 
which had crippled her in her early 
childhood, and which was slowly sapping 
her strength. 

“You must come to see me,” said 
Kitty, ‘and I will play to you as much 
as you like. Perhaps you will coime 
next Thursday after my lesson; I should 
be very glad to have you!”’ 

“Oh! I should like toso much! If I 
am able to be out, I will wait on the 
steps. Sometimes the pain is so sharp 
that I cannot sit up.”’ 

When Thursday came, Lou was at her 
post, and Kitty led her in triumph to her 
mother, whose kind heart went out to 
the shy girl. 

This was the beginning of many happy 
days for Lou. Curled in a corner in 
the music room, she would listen while 
Kitty played, with her mother’s accom- 
paniment on the piano. Things went 
better in the lame girl’s poor home, for 
Kitty’s enthusiasm led her to make 
many sacrifices of her time-and pleasure 
in Lou’s behalf. 

The winter came and passed. Lou’s 
admiration spurred Kitty to greater 
efforts, and Herr Krebs was astonished 
at his pupil’s progress. 

Mrs. Beacham sat before the library 
fire, one blustering March evening, wait- 
ing for her daughter. Her thoughts 
were upon Lou, who, in spite of loving 
care, grew weaker every day. 

Kitty came in, rosy and breathless 
from her walk in the wind. 

**How did you find her ?”’ 

“I’m afraid she is not so well, mam- 
ma.”’ Kitty curled herself upon the 
rug, and settled her head comfortably 
against her mother’s knee. ‘*What did 
Dr. Loomis say? Surely she will be bet- 
ter when the warmer days come.”’ 

“I'm afraid, my dear, that little Lou 
will never be better.’’ Mrs. Beacham 
stroked her daughter’s brown hair lov- 
ingly, her heart full of pity for the other 
mother who was trying to look bravely 
upon a coming grief. 

Kitty was silent. A lump rose in her 
throat, and the fire glistened through her 
tears. 

«Dr. Parker was here this afternoon,”’ 
said her mother, presently. ‘He wished 
much to see you. The committee are 
arranging the Easter programme. Miss 
Stafford is to sing, and Dr. Parker 


wishes you to play the violin obligato.” 


‘‘Mamma!” 


Kitty sat upright on the rug, 


with an incredulous face. ‘Of course you told 
him it was impossible !’” 
“I told him you must decide.” 
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‘But, mamma—to play in church before the 
people I have known all my life! Oh! it would 
be impossible !”’ 

“| objected to the prominence it would give 
you, but the doctor said it could be arranged so 
that you need not be visible, and none need know 
who was playing. The doctor was very urgent; 
he had seen Herr Krebs, who told him you were 
fully capable of accompanying Miss Stafford. 
I thought, dear,’”’ she said, as she looked down 
into Kitty’s troubled eyes, ‘that you might make 
it your Easter offering.”’ 

‘All through the evening Kitty sat ina brown 
study, which her mother did not disturb. Kitty 
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been there for two days! I was so busy with | 
this music!’’ 

Kitty turned helplessly to her mother, who ap- | 
peared in the doorway. ‘What shall Ido? ‘The | 
first bells will ring in half an hour. Dr. Parker 
told me to come early, but there is Lou watching 
for me!”’ 

Kitty stood in the middle of the hall, looking 
up at the golden glory from the window on the 
stairs. Her mother and Herr Krebs watched 
her anxiously, for there were signs of an inward 
struggle in her face. 

Ambition and inclination drew her strongly in 
one direction; in the other, a pale, wasted, child- 
ish face, with its patient 
blue eyes, appealed to 
her. She knew how wist- 








was having a struggle with herself. It was quite 
a different matter to play in the Conservatory 
recitals—she had grown accustomed to those. 
But the church, with its great arches, its solemn- 
toned organ, its pulpit wreathed and hidden with 
masses of Easter bloom, and, ringing over and 
through it all, Miss Stafford’s pure voice with its 
undercurrent of sadness! 

Kitty could hear and see it all. She always 
felt the tears spring when Miss Stafford sung; 
how could she venture to support that glorious 
voice—to weave about it the tender notes of her 
instrument ? 

But what was it that mamma had said about an 
Easter offering ? 

After Kitty had gone to her room for the night, 
Mrs. Beacham heard her calling, softly, in the 
hall. ‘If you think it best, and Herr Krebs says 
I am competent, why, mamma, I will try,’ she 
said. 

Now that she grew accustomed to the idea, it 
did not seem such a trial; and, when the rehears- 
als began, and Miss Stafford praised her accom- 
paniment, she played with a feeling of elation. 
Her Easter offering bade fair to be no sacrifice at 
all, but a gratification. 

Of all this Lou heard nothing. Each morning 
found her so tired, with the pain of the night, 
that she no longer made an attempt to hobble 
about the two small rooms, but lay, quietly, 
watching the slowly moving clouds above the 
opposite chimney-tops, or the sickly sunbeams 
which flickered over the gay quilt. 

Her bright hours were those in which Kitty, 
perched on the bedside, played softly the music 
Lou loved so well, or when Mrs. Beacham cheered 
her with her sweet presence, always bringing 
some dainty surprise for the little invalid. 

Yet Lou knew that life was slipping from her 
grasp. She could read it in her mother’s sad 


eyes, and in her soft sobbing when night came | 


dowa. 
Easter morning was as bright as even an Easter 
morning can be. To Kitty’s eager eyes, as she 





fully those eyes would 
watch the door, and how 
the quick ear would lis- 
ten for a footstep which 
did not come. 

With a quick throb of 
her heart she felt that 
here was the offering 
she must make; not of 
talent, where an admir- 
ing congregation should 
smile its approval, but 
the same gift of sweet 
harmony to soothe the 
anguish and gladden the 
heart of one of the Mas- 
ter’s ‘little ones.”’ 

Thrusting out her 
hand quickly, as if put- 
ting away the dream 
that this day was to realize, Kitty bravely made 
her sacrifice. 

‘*‘Mamma,”’ she said, ‘‘it would never do to let 
Lou wait so long. You will not be disappointed, 
will you? Miss Jackson will take my place; she 
has plaved the same obligato many times at the 
Conservatory. There is time to let her know. I 
think she will be willing.”’ 

Kitty fled up the stairs. 

For a moment Herr Krebs and Mrs. Beacham 
looked silently at each other. 

“You are disappointed, I fear,’’ said Mrs. 
Beacham, “but Kitty has chosen rightly. Do 
you think the matter can be arranged ?”’ 

“T vill play it myself, as a substitute. 
Kitty is a goot girl!’’ ; 

When Mrs. Beacham and Kitty reached Lou’s 
home, they found her propped up with her head 
upon her mother’s shoulder. A change had 
come, and the great eyes were filled with new 
meanings. She smiled faintly. 

“Il knew—you’d—come,”’ she whispered. ‘Play 
—once more!’ 

Kitty did play, as her mother had never heard 
her play before. Tears filled the brown eyes, but 
the fingers did not falter, nor the hand tremble 
that drew the bow across the answering strings. 

There was a slight rustle in the room. Mrs. 
Beacham softly laid her hand upon the strings. 
Startled, Kitty looked up, and read the truth in 
the agonized face of Lou’s mother. 

The sunshine fell upon the pale face, the shin- 
ing hair, the closed eyes. Lou had gone to the 
Father, taking with her Kitty’s Easter offering. 
Marion DICKINSON. 
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*“NEVER FAILETH.”’ 


A young woman stood on the forward deck of 
a crowded ferry-boat, as it forged its heavy way 
through the water, making swells which rocked | 
| the smaller boats near by and washed high up on 


peeped through the soft silk curtains, it seemed | the piles at the dock. 

like a new world. It was late in April, and the | The young woman did not notice the shipping, 
air was already balmy with a breath of spring. | the tall buildings, the noisy landing or the push- 
The parks were decked in their bravery of early | ing crowd behind. She was thinking; and as 
hyacinths, and tulips thrust up glowing cups to| the boat jarred against the buffers she said in a 
greet the dawn. low tone to herself, ‘‘Love is the greatest thing in 

The churches would be well filled on such a| the world.” 
day, and Kitty’s heart gave a little bound of ex-| No one heard or heeded her but one pale-faced 
citement. little woman in a black shawl, who stood crowded 

Coming down the wide stairway, in her soft | almost against her. She heard the words, and a 
gray dress, with the golden light from the stained | look of wonder came into her hungry eyes. 
glass behind her, Herr Krebs thought her a most 
winning sight. 

‘“‘Why, good morning, Herr Professor!’’ cried 
Kitty, as she ran down the remaining stairs. 
“How good of you to come and screw up my 
courage! Are these for me ?”’ 

With a quaint little bow, the musician handed 
her a cluster of blue violets. ‘It is a bit of the 
spring itself,’’ she said, and buried her nose in 
the flowers. 

“Ah, mees, I have the hope that you do not 
feel timid. Dere is no need! I am not timid for 


But 
the boat was docked, and the crowd pushed them 
| on, and each went her separate way. 

The pale-faced little woman in the black shawl 
hurried from place to place, but all the time she 
was turning over in her mind the words, ‘‘Love is 
the greatest thing in the world—in all the world.”’ 

Love of what—love from whom? It made no 
difference. Love was not for her. Youth was 
gone, hope was gone,—there was nothing for her 
but work. Her husband lived to work, and de- 
sired that she should live to work; and love, she 
could not remember to have heard the word for 


you.”” He beamed broadly upon his promising | years—no, nor thought it. 

pupil. The little children she used to think some day 
“Oh, I have only a little scary feeling, now and | might be hers had never come, and her husband 

then. I practised very hard, last evening, and all | said it was a good thing, for children took time 


went well. Yes, Emily, what is it?’’ she added, } 
as a servant came near. 

“The mother of your little friend was here 
early, Miss Katherine, and asked to see you. She 
told me to tell you, when you came down, that 
Lou is failing very fast, and asks constantly for 
you. I asked her to stay, miss, until she had 
seen you, but she did not dare to wait a mo- 
ment.”” 

“Oh, mamma! 


and money, and she had waited and grieved and 
worked in silence, until now she never thought 
of it, except to think that it was better so. 

Was love the greatest thing in the world? Then 
she must miss the greatest thing as she had 
missed all lesser things. But the hungry eyes 


said themselves over and over, not only that day, 
but through all the next weeks in a trip which 
she and her husband made to the West. 


Did you hear? And I haven't 


looked out of a hungry heart, and the words | 


They had bought some land in Kansas, with a | 


little one-roomed house on it, and there the work 
of living began again with ten-fold push. There 
was not @ house in sight, and the sun seemed to | 
rise so early and set so late—those long, long | 
days, when she worked till the very grave would | 
have seemed a pleasant place to rest in. 

But all through that summer, as she looked 
back on it, she could see how the weight that bore 
her down grew lighter. 

She seldom saw any one but her husband. 
They had no books, and those few words, ‘‘Love 
is the greatest thing in the world,”’ began to fill 
for her the place of books and friends. When 
the sunlight was bright, and there were fleecy 
little clouds in the blue sky, and the prairie was 
blazing with flowers, and the one cottonwood 
tree rustled its leaves in the light breeze, there 
came new meaning into those words. 

She thought about herself as a little child, re- 
membered all the old days, and how she had 
been told of the love of God, and of Christ, His 
Son. The love of God—that was for her, too, as 
she remembered it; and as she worked, some- 
times the words made music in her heart, and she 
sang them, and it sounded strange to her, for she 
was a silent woman. 

Finally, though she could not have told when 
or how, she came to feel the love of God very 
close to her, and she knew that in some way God 
must mean that she should give outa little love to 
other things—love the cattle, and the horses, and 
the pigs, and the chickens; for she was a simple 
little woman. She loved them all; the work 
seemed easier, and the living things throve. 

‘“She’s got a wonderful knack,”’ said her hus- 
band to a passing neighbor. 

But as the capacity grew the hunger grew, and 
then one day there seemed to her to come a very 
gift from God. 





| A little sobbing boy came dragging up to the 


open door—a little boy with dark eyes, with 
| brown hair just long enough to show a tendency 
|to curl, with dirty hands and dirty face, and 
shoes cut with stones. Such a little boy! About 
eight years old, she thought. 

He cried and reached up his hands to her. 

With a hasty look at the milk she was skim- 
ming to churn, she picked him up in her arms 
and held him close. She felt his hot little face 
against hers, felt the little arm around her neck, 
and the little heaving chest and beating heart 
against her own; she held him tight and loved 
him, and the tears came into her eyes. 

But that could only last a minute; there was 
| the milk. Then she gave him water with which 
to wash his hands and face outside the door, and 
after that she gave him a slice of bread and a tin 
cup of milk. He sat there as if he owned the 
| house, his tears dried, ahd his quick eyes glanc- 
| ing around. 

When his mouth was empty enough so that he 
could talk, he told his story. 

‘“‘“My name is Charlie,’”’ he said. ‘I wasin the 
prairie schooner, and the woman and the man 
got very mad at me and put me off and shook the 
whip at me, and I ran across the prairie till I saw 
this house, and now I’m going to stay here.” 

‘‘Were the man and woman your father and 
mother ?” 

“Oh, no; my mother is in a coffin in the ground. 
She caught a fever, and this man and woman 
brought me along. Oh, I’m glad they’re gone. 
I'd rather stay with you!” 

She churned fast and thought faster. 








there were the clothes. 
| to go. 


| that before ? 

“T want to do that,” said Charlie, eying the 
churndasher enviously. 

A brave thought; perhaps he could work! She 
looked hastily down the hill. There was her 
husband’s hat coming around the stack. 

‘‘Here, quick !”’ she said, and as the boy grasped 
the dasher, she took her sunbonnet and went out 
with the chicken-feed. 

Her husband came up the slope. ‘Helloa, 
there, Jayhawker,”’ the boy called out, “look at 
me shove this shover!’’ 

Charlie with his legs apart, his cheeks red, his 
eyes shining, drove the churn-handle furiously. 

The pale face under the sunbonnet was so eager 
that the man coming up the slope would hardly 
have recognized it. 
self at the little figure at the churn. 
his wife seen him smile before ? 

She came forward with the empty pan, the 
eagerness schooled out of face and voice. She 
told what she knew about the boy, and added, 
‘‘Perhaps he can work.”’ 

A gleam came into her husband’s eyes. He 
was beginning to feel his constant labor. His 
head had ached lately, and his back ached, and he 
felt stiff in the mornings. 

He tried the muscle in the boy’s proudly ex- 
tended arm, and felt his legs. 

“We'll keep him,”’ he said, briefly ; “‘he can do 
a sight of chores.” 

That night, when that pale-faced little woman 
could hear the sound of the little fellow’s breath- 
ing over there in his quilt in the corner, and could 


When had 





{now and then, her heart beat fast, and all the 
sounds of the night went to the music of “Love is 
| the greatest thing in the world.” 


Her 
husband would not let him stay; he didn’t like 


| boys, and the boy would eat a half more. Then 


Her heart throbbed; had it ever throbbed like 


He smiled in spite of him- | 


hear him turn in his sleep and mutter something | 
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So the boy stayed, and for a time there was 
peace. 

*You’re looking so spry, Malviny, and put 
more heft into your work. Kansas agrees with 
you better’n with me,’’ said her husband, one 
day. 

She did feel a difference. The time she could 
take to sew a button on Charlie’s little ragged 
clothes, the moments when she could bind up one 
of the little dirty, stubby, cut fingers, the time 
she could spend knitting little stockings for cold 
weather, or making coarse little shirts, or cutting 
down Isaac’s worn-out overalls, the times when 
she could steal out of bed in the dark night, and 
kneel down by his quilt, and kiss the soft little 
cheek, and pray with her whole soul that God 
would bless him and help her love him well, were 
a very elixir of life to her. 

At first Charlie thought the chores some new 
sort of play, but that did not last long. By the 
time he was ten years old he was known by all 
the neighbors as that good-for-nothing boy of 


Holt’s.. He was a *“‘had boy.”’ 

“Charlie, have you fed the calves?’’ Isaac 
would say in the morning. 

“Yep,’’ came very glibly. And at night, 
“Charlie, now feed the calves,’ with the same 
reply. But perhaps by the time the milking was 


done Charlie would say, “I aint fed the calves 
to-day !”” 

“You said you had!” 

“J was thinking I had, but I haint fed ’em nor 
watered ’em.”’ 

Then Isaac, with a kick at the boy, which was 
skillfully evaded, would tramp wearily out into 
| the darkness to do the neglected work. 

Charlie would take a horse at four o'clock in 
the afternoon to go for the cittle off on the prairie, 
and would drive the cows galloping home long 
after dark, with his horse foaming with long and 
heavy riding. He would disappear for a whole 
day, and when he came home, Isaac, worn out 
with rage, would try to whip him; but even if 
the boy weré soundly thrashed, in some way he 
still seemed to have the best of it. 

If he were sent out to cultivate the corn, it was 
quite likely that he would tie the horses and lie 
down and go to sleep. At milking time he could 
seem to milk steadily, and yet only milk one cow 
while Isaac milked three; or if he were sent to 
| milk alone, he might stand whistling till bedtime, 
| waiting ‘for the cows to give their muiik down.” 
| If he were ordered to sow seeds, it would usually 
| turn out that he had dug upa clod and planted 
all in one hole. 
| Once, Isaac, going on a short trip for cattle, 
offered to bring Charlie a knife if he would plant 
the potatoes. Isaac forgot the knife, but he re- 
ceived a scrawl saying, ‘‘You needent to bring 
me any knife. I aint teclied the potates. Charlie.” 

For the anxious little woman, with the Gos)el 
of Matthew for a text-book,—a book given her 
years before by a tract distributor, but hitherto 
unread,—had managed during the bad days in 
| winter to teach the boy something of reading and 
writing. 

When Isaac would vow, as he often did, that 
Charlie should never stay under his roof another 
| night, the boy would suddenly work so well, do- 
| ing almost a man’s work, that Isaac’s wrath was 

For Charlie was really skilful with 








| sure to cool. 
the cattle, and so strong that Isaac never could 
make up his mind to do without him. 

There was one person, and only one, who never 
said he was a bad boy. At night he had more 
than once waked up to catch a glimpse of a white 
face, quite near him in the moonlight, and to feel 


| 


No; he would have | hot tears drop on his face. Usually he turned 


| over and tried to appear very sound asleep; once 
he choked, and put his arms around her neck, 
and gave hera great boyish hug and kiss that she 
never forgot. 

But the next day he was worse than he had 
ever been before, and was whipped three tiie; 
by Isaac. 

Meantime Isaac was failing. ‘I’m breaking, 
Malviny,”’ he said one afternoon, coming in ear- 
lier than usual. He sat by the table, his head in 
his arms, never heeding milking time, never look- 
ing up to growl at Charlie when he entered. 

A great tenderness rose up in the patient little 
woman's heart, and she stole around softly and 
made the best supper she could. But he did not 
lift his head to look at it. 

In the morning he started out to milk, but came 
back and sat again with his head in his arms; and 
then, not knowing that she could do so, but with 
a love and pity in her heart that must find expres- 
sion, his wife coaxed him in timid words to go to 
bed; and when he was there, the womanly in- 
stincts came uppermost, and she tidied the room, 
and darkened it, and moved quietly and smoothed 
Isaac's forehead, though it almost frightened her 
to do it. 

She tried to encourage him, and as she walked 
around she sang in a low voice her only song, 
*‘Love is the greatest thing in the word.”’ 

He heard the words, and roused himself to 
listen. 

“Come here, Malviny,’’ he said. As she sat 
beside him he took her small, bony, twisted, 
hard-worked hand in his large one, and said 
brokenly : 
| I’m sorry I aint been lovin’er to you, Mal- 
viny. No man ever had so good a wife as I’ve 
hed.”” 

There was a long pause, while the chickets 
| could be heard scratching outside the door. 
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“We aint made much of life,’’ he went on. 
“This day, lying here, watching you and your 
quiet ways, and feeling your hand, is the sweetest 
day I ever hed, Malviny.”’ 

He said no more. He held her hand, and died 
at sunset. 

The neighbors virtuously hoped that now Widow 
Holt was left alone, Charlie would do better, es- 
pecially as he was getting so well-grown. He was 
sixteen now. 

But he did not do better; he did worse. He 
stayed away whole days from the farm. The 
milking, and all the hard chores, fell upon one 
poor little sorrowing woman. She tried to have 
nice meals, but Charlie was seldom at home to 
eat them, and the things were put away untasted. 
Soon she would have nothing to eat, she knew, 
if Charlie did not help. 

When he came home she looked so anxiously 
at him, trying so hard to say something kind and 
interested, that he would go outside the house 
and stay until bedtime; and she would sit read- 
ing through blurred eyes her now almost worn- 
out Gospel of Matthew. 

Then she would pray that God would help her 
love him better. She thought if she had only 
given him more love, or the right love, he would 


wondered if she was going to cry while she was 
frying eggs in the new frying-pan. 

Such a night as that was, and such a supper— 
just they two; Charlie was happy, and looked 
lovingly at the little woman opposite him. 

He was very solemn toward bedtime. He 
hung over her chair, and held her face in his two 
big hands, and kissed her, and said: 

**You think I love you now, don’t you, mother ? 
And we think what you sing—don’t we—that 
love is the greatest thing in the world ?”’ 

JESSIE WRIGHT WHITCOMB. 
—_+or_—__——_. 
SERMON OF THE SOD. 
The grasses and the sod, 
They are my preachers. Hear them preach 
When they forget the shroud, and God 
Lifts up these blades of grass to teach 
The resurrection! Who shall say 
What infidel can speak as they ? 
Indevendent. —Joaquin Miller. 
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They were coming down the mountain from the 
sluice-head—little Nugget, and her father, ‘Thane 





have been a better boy. 


Meadows; the one a frail child hindered by a 


Many rumors were afloat about Charlie. Some | withered foot, and bearing upon her thin neck a 


of the neighbors’ boys were becoming reckless 
and unmanageable. It was all due to Charlie, 
the neighbors said, and there was talk of driving 
him out of the,county. 

One night Charlie came dashing up on his 
horse, pale and breathless, and there was a great 
welt from a whiplash on his neck and cheek. He 
broke into the little room and said : 

“I’m going. Barnes and Clack and Hall met 
me on horseback at the Corners, and Nat Hall’s 
run away, and they say it’s my fault. Barnes 
cut me with his whip, and they say they’re com- 
ing up here by midnight, and if I’m not gone 
they'll horsewhip me out of the county!” 

The boy’s eyes were like sparks of fire, and his 
face was white with rage, but not so white as the 
little woman’s who grasped the chair-back. 

“T'ye—loved you so—Charlie!’’ she said, in a 
voice like a cry. 

The boy’s throat worked; the color came into 
his face and left it; his hands clenched, and then, 
with a groan, he threw himself on the bed. His 
strong young shoulders shook, and he sobbed in 
a storm of tears. 

She knelt down beside him. All she could say 
was, ‘‘Charlie—my little Charlie!’’ She did not 
know how to talk. 

“IT won't go,’’ he said, after an hour. ‘They 
can horsewhip all they like, but I can’t leave you. 
I'll be good; oh, I’m so bad—so bad! I——” 
He put his head in her lap, and she smoothed it 
as she did dt night when she thought he was 
asleep. ‘I want—to take care of you—but I’m 
so bad! 

She sat there and soothed him until he fell 
asleep. She waited until twelve o'clock, but no 
one came. 

Then she looked and looked on the face she 
loved so much—the square forehead, the tanned, 
fresh-colored cheeks—on that dreadful welt, the 
tirm chin, the mouth she thought so beautiful, 
the brown hair with the wave in it, the long 
lashes on the cheek. It was a reckless face, but 
it looked like such a good face to her—it always 
had looked good to her, no matter what he did! 

His brows drew together, and he murmured in 
his sleep just as he did the first night he came. 
He was only a boy after all; he said he would be 
good! 

“Is love the greatest thing in the world? Can 
my love for him, and his love for me, and God’s 
iove tor both, make him a good boy? If it can, 
love is the greatest thing in the world.” 

In the morning, when he woke, she was sitting 
beside him, half-afraid to have him waken; for 
he was a good boy when he was asleep. 

He seemed dazed at first. Then he flushed, 
and looking square into her eyes said, with a 
new tone in his boyish voice, ‘“You love me, don’t 
you? Well, I’ll show I love you—you see!”’ 

She did see. He was as good a worker as 
any man around, and he knew it. He began his 
farming on a small scale, so that he could do 
everything himself—so ‘‘she’’ could live ‘‘com- 
fortable like.”’ 

The little woman could not understand the 
summer that followed. A different look came 
into her eyes, and Charlie said there was color in 
her cheeks. Perhaps it was true, for it was a 
wonderful thing to have a happy voice asking 
What she wanted, and telling her not to do this or 
that, but to rest. 

Charlie found time to do so many new things! 
They had a garden with lettuce and tomatoes and 
sweet peas—things they never had before. 

He said that the one room with its shed kitchen 
Was not fit for her to live in, and he worked early 
and late, and made trades with carpenters, until 
he added a kitchen and a porch and two rooms 
for bedrooms. 

Then came that wonderful day, the most frivo- 
lous day in all that little woman’s life, when they 
took the horses and wagon and started before 
sunrise for Topeka, and came back by moonlight 
With a bed, a great rocking-chair, a looking-glass, 
& carpet, and some dishes. 

At night, when everything was all done, and 
Charlie could hardly contain himself for pleasure, 

the little woman felt a tickling in her throat, and 








| head seemingly too large, but as golden as a butter- 
cup; the other a tall, heavy-framed, broad-breasted 
miner, with blue eyes, tangled yellow hair, and a 
beard that covered his chest like a russet mat. 

The miner smiled down into the eyes of the 
child with a fond and listening look. Her thin 
little fingers were clasped about one of his big 
grimy ones, as she half swung and half ran be- 
side him. 

“Oh, papa Thane,”’ she cried, stopping and 
pointing toward the west, ‘“‘aint the sunset nice 
to-night ?’ 

Back of them, and on the right and left, the 
mountains of the California Coast Range rose 
against a pink-gray sky. The whole gorgeous 
landscape, soft and sea-like with redwood forests, 
dropped downward in long, sinking waves, until, 
sixty miles away, it smoothed out into dim, glim 
mering wastes of ocean. Faintly there they could 
descry the town of Eureka, and beyond that the 
vague curve of Humboldt Bay. 

“Yes, Nugget,’ said the man, with a deep 
breath, “God don’t often hang out pictures like 
that for men to look at.” 

‘“‘He hangs that on the outside of Heaven so we 
can see what it is like on the inside, don’t he, 
papa Thane ?”’ 

The man’s lips twitched slightly in his beard, 
but he said nothing. 

“If men was better, papa Thane, would He 
hang more of them out, and nicer ones ?’’ she 
asked. 

“T reckon not, Nugget,’’ he said; ‘but if men 
was better I have an idee they'd see em oftener ”’ 

They went on a little farther in silence, then 
the child's voice came again: ‘‘Why aint men 
better, papa Thane ?’ 

“Oh, I guess it s because almost everything’s 
wrong, Nugget.”’ 

“But you are good anyway, aint you, papa 
Thane ?”’ 

“Not so very, Nugget,’’ he said, unsteadily. 
“Tf it wasn’t for you I’m afraid I’d be purty 
bad.”’ 

The child searched his face a moment with 
wondering eyes. ‘How do I help you, papa 
Thane?’ The man reached down, swung her 
upon his big arm, and held her against his breast. 

“It’s ‘cause you’re good, and I like you so, 
Nugget,”’ he said, huskily. ‘*You’re all I’ve got, 
and I like you so!” 

They came to a point where the trail dropped 
sharply off into a vast gulch, out through which 
Mad River pours noisily from the inner Range, 
and in a few moments reached a little cabin near 
the bottom. It was rude enough—a sort of hu- 
man swallow’s nest plastered in against the moun- 
tain—but with a clean, inviting air. At one side 
a small spring leaped out of the bank, and slip- 
ping down upon the floor of the valley, buried its 
waters in a tiny garden. 
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Over the entrance to the little structure, whose 
whole front was a flaming tangle of California 
creeper, the prongs of a red deer’s horns pro- 
truded, and just inside the doorway lay a decrepit 
old mastiff, who, at the approach of footsteps, 
thumped the floor with his tail in hearty wel- 
come. 

“Well, we’re back, Buck,”’ said Meadows. ‘I 
see you took good care of things.’’ He swung 
the child down lightly upon the step, and she em- 
braced the old dog affectionately. 

The man turned about and looked up the gulch. 
The wild beauty of the picture did not attract 
him. He was looking above it all, where, away 
along the heights, a ring of pines stood around a 
cup-like dent in the mountain-side. He could 
see, in fancy, the spring-fed lake which lay so 
brown and quiet there, and hear its waters hissing 
down through the iron mains to a huge red gap 
in the cafon’s side below, and his brow drew 
itself into an angry knot. 

‘It’s mine if the law did give it to him,’’ he 
thought. ‘If I had that water, with what I have 
now, into my claim—well, Nugget and I and 
Buck wouldn't be many vears longer in these 
diggin’s. One thing he won’t forget soon, though, 
I reckon, an’ that’s the blow 1 give him last 
summer up there by the pond. 

“But I hadn't ought to let him go as I did,’’ he 
thought. ‘He took the law, and—well, if I had 
him there again with my fingers round his lyin’ 
throat, 'd—why Nugget!”’ he burst out suddenly, 
looking at the little girl. 

‘Don't, papa Thane! don’t!’’ she said. ‘*You’re 


thinking of Dack Burton again. Your face 
looked just hard, like a rough bowlder. Don't, 


papa Thane!” 

The man took the child upon his knees and 
clasped her to him, whiie she took his big tawny 
head upon her little chest and smoothed and 
kissed it. The soft and loving touch of the 
child’s hands upon his head eased him of his dark 
humor like magic. 

That night, when Nugget slept, or he theught 
she slept, he came out with his pipe and sat down 
on the threshold. Noises from the big plank sa- 
loon among the trees across the river came faintly 
to him, and he could see, in fancy, the groups of 
rugged miners about the tables, gambling for one 
another's ‘‘dust,”’ or drinking at the bar. 

“We are all a pack of fools and thieves,’ he 
muttered, and sat a long time, with the fire fallen 
dead in his pipe, thinking of his plans and de- 
feats, the wrongs others had done him, his 
attempts at retaliation, and his gradual merging 
from a careful, scrupulous youth into a manhood 
hard and embittered with strife, and believing in 
the sheer necessity of violent deeds. 

‘Papa Thane!”’ came a little voice from within. 
The man laid down his pipe and entered the 
cabin. Buck thumped the floor with his tail 
where he lay by Nugget’s bed in her tiny room, 
and the child’s eyes were wide open. ‘The man 
sat down on the bed and took her hand. 

**What is it, little darter ?’’ he asked. 

“When we was coming down the mountain, 
you said I helped you to be good, and that other 
men would be happier if they was better; why 
can’t I help them, too, papa Thane ?”’ 

“You do,” said the father, fondly. ‘You help 
us all, Nugget, just as the sight of something 
good and purty helps the worst of men. Maybe 





you don’t help others so much as you do me, but 


little darter, there’s scurcely a man in the gulch 
nor on these mountain sides, but what'd let his 
right hand be cut off afore he’d see a hair of your 
head harmed; ‘cept, maybe, Dack Burton.” 

A light rose in the child’s face as he began 
speaking, but it died away with his closing words. 
‘‘He’ll like me, too, sometime, won't he, papa 
Thane? 
queried. 

The man tapped the floor with his heavy foot, 
and looked gloomily at the wall. The child stroked 
his hand a moment in silence. 

| “Papa Thane,” she broke out presently, “if 1 
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had a gold mine I'd build a church, like the one 
that used to be down at Nelson’s Bar, where 
mother and I lived before she died.” 

The father stared at her in amused astonish- 
ment. 

“I’d not have it as big as that one was,” she 
went on, ‘“‘but big enough so we could have Sun- 
day-school, and read in the Testament, and sing, 
and then maybe the men wouldn’t be so bad.” 

“But who would the little 
darter ?”’ 

*Couldn’t you, papa Thane, if you tried ?”’ 

The man broke into hoarse laughter. ‘The pic- 
ture which rose in his mind convulsed him; the 
rough, violent, sometimes intemperate and pro- 
fane Thane Meadows preaching in a church! 

When his merry derision had slack ened a little, 
he saw a look of pain and wonder in the child’s 
face that struck him into instant silence. 

“Papa Thane couldn’t preach, little blossom,”’ 
he said; “he’s not good enough. Butif he could, 
he’d make a little church for her. Maybe he can 
some day.” 

The child’s eyes overflowed with sparkles, and 
she lay a little, looking at the bright vision her 
fancy painted; then, turning her cheek against 
his hand, she fell asleep. 

The man rose carefully, touched his bearded 
lips against her cheek, and passed softly out to 
the threshold. 

After a time he suddenly got up again and en- 
tered the cabin. The reflection of a good and 
pleasing purpose lighted his face. Pulling out a 
wooden pin, which stopped an auger-hole in the 
log wall, he drew a sack of gold-dust from the 
hole, and lighting a lantern, whispered loudly, 
“Buck! Buck!”’ 

Followed by the old dog, the man passed out 
and down along the side of the gulch a little way 
and stopped. ; 

‘‘Here’s a good place,’’ whispered the man; ‘‘it’s 
soft, so she can dig it out easy, aint it, Buck ?”’ 

He tore the soft soil apart with his strong fin- 
gers, sowed a few dollars’ worth of the “dust” 
about in the rents, and covered it up with many a 
whispered exclamation of delight. 

The next morning, starting for the claim, which 
lay a few hundred yards up the river, he stopped 
near the point where he had secreted the gold and 
called the child from the cabin. 

‘Little darter,’ he said, as she came limping 


do preachin’, 


forward, with her blue eyes peering out inquir- 
ingly from under her curls, ‘*you see that place in 
the bank, nigh the spring, where somethin’ has 
been scratchin’ up the ground? Well, I saw 
signs of pay-dirt there as I came by. You and 
Buck get some of the loosest dirt into the rocker, 


a 








He’ll like us both if we're good ?” she | 


there by the spring, and wash it by the time I 
come home at noon. Maybe you'll find a mine, 
an’ then, vou know, the—church, Nugget!” 

| The child started toward the spot with a happy 
ery, and the father went onward, smiling, to his 
work. ‘ 

The trail, travelled only by men on foot and by 
pack-mules, which came up out of the rugged 
| redwood country, and wound away tarough the 
“diggings”’ into the mountains, passed just below 
the Meadows’ cabin, and many a little gift and 
cheery word were left with the gold-headed Nug- 
get by the rough mule-drivers and miners who 
stopped at the spring to drink. 

She was the only child in the gulch—there were 
| no women—and her sweet face drew all that was 
decent and tender in the rough, 
homeless men toward her. 

Not an hour had passed, after 
the burly Meadows had gone to 
his sluice-box, ere a miner came 
by with his pick on his shoulder, 
and a bunch of blossoms for the 
child. Though it was not yet 
March, there were violets along 
the streams. 

She 





took 


the little nosegay 
from the miner’s hand wita a 


look that was pleasant to see. 

The man’s face was uneven of 
feature and leathery from ex- 
posure, but the light from the 
child’s eyes made it for the time 
seem sunny and wholesome. 

“T pulled ’em for ye as I came 
down the crick, little un, to pay 
fer my drink,”’ he said, turning 
to the spring. ‘Hello, Nuggy, 
what's this ‘ere you’ve got in 
your pap’s rocker?” 

“It's pay-dirt, said the child. 

The man shook the rocker, 
scraped some of the silt from its 
bottom into the palm of his 
hand, and looked at it. Then 
he gave a long, low whistle. 
‘Where did this come from?” 
he said, in a gasping whisper. 

“From the bank there,’ she pointed with her 

bunch of flowers. 

The man looked at her a moment with open 

mouth, then walked over and began humming a 
| tune to himself as he examined the ground with 
his pick. The child and dog followed his move- 
| ments with keenest interest. 
“No gravel,”’ he said, under his breath ; ‘no bed 
a ”? then aloud, “Did yer pap tell ye to dig 
here, Nug ?”’ 


‘Yes, sir.”’ 
| “Then he salted it; he did it for luck,’’ thought 
the man, and he stared mistily at the child. 
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“It'll bring him luck, too,” his thoughts went on, | liquor, stopped at the spring, and, after drinking, 

“it’s nigh sartin to. If a man hides gold for a | said, with a tipsy leer : 

good purpose, for an innocent lame child like her, | ‘You're out of luck, little yaller-head, in select- 

he’s purty sure to find it somewhere’s else, and a | in’ timber fer your church! Your dad built it out 

sight more of it.” of Dack Burton’s flume, which the river ripped 
He got up and went down to the rocker with | out of its banks the night of the storm! Dack 

Nugget and Buck at his heels. and your dad’s been having it hot up in your 
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handfuls of wild flowers picked that very morn- | 


ing; and they had garlanded every window, and 
hung green things along the wall. 

Into her church the rough men came, washed 
clean, holding their slouch hats awkwardly in both 
hands, and looking down and then behind them, 
as if expecting some one. 





“You've got gold in the rocker here anyhow, | dad’s mine this afternoon; but your dad won't 
little gal,” he said. ‘You'd best look for it in| pay for it; he says he won't, if he dies in his 
the bank agin to-morrow.”’ | tracks! How he does hate Dack Burton!” 

The child gave a scream of delight, and clapped | The child’s eyes widened with horror. 
her hands above her curly head, while Buck | church made of stolen lumber? God would not 
barked and whipped the air vigorously with his | accept such an offering ! 
tail She went into the cabin with flushed cheeks, 

“I’m going to have a church built!’’ she said; | panting with the parching eagerness of her pur- 

| she »r little deer-ski ack 
“a little church, down there among the trees; and | pose. She brought her little deer-skin sack of 
we'll have Sunday-school, and singing, and—oh, | gold-dust from its hiding-place, and with Buck, 
won't it be nice, Buck? You'll come, won't you, | started up the river. Nugget was hurrying and 
Mr.—Mr. Bill ?”’ whispering, but hindered by her withered foot; 
. Ail ‘“ ¥ * : . . .. 

The man broke into a roar of laughter, but his | Buck was whining from the pain it cost his old 
face fell straight the moment he saw the shocked | legs to follow. 
expression that came into the child’s eyes. The sun was falling low when Meadows came 


“Yes, I’ll come, little un,” he said, ‘and bring home that night. He was hot and flushed with 
all the rest of the boys. You jist get her built|amger- When he had called and searched in 
and we'll all be there. Don't forget to prospect the | vain about the cabin for his child, 
bank, little un! You'll strike it rich to-morrow!”’ | 4 chill of fear struck through him 

There was no need of his advice; the child’s | that whitened his face. Where 
heart and mind were all upon her mine. When |had she gone?) What had hap- 
the father came home he entered into her joy like | pened? He ran up and down the 
another child; it warmed him through and |Tiver, peering into the red flood 
through to see her happiness. | almost in terror. At last he found 

When the dark hours had fallen again, he | her footprints going up the river, 
with Buck once more sowed the yellow gold-seed | and pressed after them with throb- 
for Nugget’s harvest. It was only a few dollars | bing heart. 
he had planted for her, but his hard bunk seemed | He had gone but a little way 
to rest him like a couch of velvet after the act. | when a bend brought him 

At midnight another sower, too, came up out | in sight of a consider- 
of the gulch like a shadow, and dropped a few | able stretch of the 
‘‘pinches”’ of the precious seed in Nugget’s mine. 
“For love and for luck!’’ he whispered, as he 
dropped the yellow grains. 

Next day Mr. Bill, as Nugget had called him, 
flung his hat up out of the hole he was digging 
in the mountain-side, and sent a shout after it 
which echoed far up the heights. 

“For luck!’’ he cried. ‘“‘For luck! Hide gold 
for good, and ye’ll find it!” 

He had uncovered a ‘‘pocket’’ for which he had 
been searching for weeks. 

The next night two shadows came up out of the 
gorge and sprinkled ‘dust’ in Nugget’s mine; 
and again and again, as the nights came and 
went, shadowy forms flitted in by the dark bank 
and out again, leaving gold for the innocent child 
to dig up on the morrow. 

Thane Meadows was transfixed with wonder 
at the sums the child got back from the little he 
had buried in the bank. But at length it dawned 
upon him that the miners had learned his 
secret, and out of superstition and regard for 
Nugget, were ‘‘feeding’’ her mine. 

One night he secreted himself by the spring, 
with a dark lantern, and watched. He saw a} river shore. Half a mile away he saw a 
dark form come out of the gloom, advance, and | spot where the stream was crossed by a 
deposit some dust in the little mine. As the/| large log, which served as a footpath to 
form receded, Thane sprang out and flashed his | Dack Burton’s mine. 
lantern upon—Dack Burton. | There, upon the log above the rushing 

The two men glared at each other in silence, | torrent, a little figure fluttered. For an 
their hands upon their revolvers, and then—for | instant Thane saw it; and then it fell into 
each had thought of the sleeping child close hy— | the torrent below, disappearing below the 
slowly drew back and parted. The golden ker-| bank. 
nel of the incident was lost, and the opportunity | Thane was stopped where he stood by the hor- | 
for peace was missed. | ror of the catastrophe. Nugget had fallen into 

As for Nugget, she was in a transport of de- the river, and would surely be lost! 
light. ‘When shall we begin the little church,| How he advanced the remaining distance he 
never knew. But as he staggered down the bank 


papa Thane?” she asked again and again. 
Even in her dreams she babbled of it. But the | where the log crossed the stream, he suddenly | 
came face to face with Dack Burton. 


father put her by, telling her that lumber was so 
Across his enemy's arms lay little Nugget. 


difficult to obtain; which, indeed, was true, since | 
all of it must come up out of the redwood coun-| Her curls were straggling down and dripping, 
| her gown was wet and clinging, and her eyes were 


try on the backs of mules. 
closed, but she clung to Burton’s neck with a 


One night the heavens were black far back 
over the Range, and the next morning the shores | grasp which showed that her rescuer had not 
been too late. Behind, the old dog limped along, 


of Mad River were strewn with wreckage. When 
the torrent receded a huge pile of lumber and | now and then springing up stiffly toward the 
logs lay at the bend below the Meadows cabin. child’s head. 

‘I was comin’ down to kill ye, Thane,” said | 


“God has sent it!’’ cried Nugget. ‘Oh, papa 
Thane, now we can have the little church ready | Burton, hoarsely, ‘and just then I see her slip and | 
for Easter-day! Then we will have it all full of | fall off the log; and I sprung down and lifted her 
flowers, and my Testament laid on the altar, and | out of the eddy below, just as she was going 

down. She was gasping for breath, but she | 


the men ’ll come, and we’ll sing, and read, and 
had the gold-bag held tight onher breast. She 


—won’t it be nice, papa Thane ?”" 
‘*What is Easter for, little darter ?’’ was coming to pay me, Thane! She was coming | 
“Why, it’s the day the Saviour was raised from | to pay me for the lumber! Think once o’ what | 
the dead,” she said. ‘He died three days be-| kind of men we are!”’ 
fore, an’ on Easter He rose up all new and beau- The father took the child in his arms. 
tiful again.” had fainted, but she breathed still. 
The man nodded his head, and sat thinking | saved her life. 
through a little silence. ‘*We would have killed her, Dack ! 
‘Nugget, I’m goin’ to buildit for you,’ he 
said; ‘‘some good may come of it.’’ He turned back, carrying the child on his 
Three weeks afterward Nugget's vision became breast; but he staggered with excitement and 
a reality—a little homely shell of a building lift-| concern, for Nugget had not spoken yet. Burton 
ing a cross among the boughs of a sheltering | 
pine. At one end stood a tiny altar of unpainted | father holding his arm, and dragging his feet 
redwood, and each seat was a single plank with | through the dead leaves as if they were lead, the 
the rudest of legs; but to Nugget it was wonder- two went slowly down the river, up the slope, 
ful, and the builder’s heart was warm with her | and into the cabin. 
joy. The Easter sun rose golden and clear, and 
It only lacked five days of Easter when it was’ climbed slowly into the soft April sky. The 
finished, and Nugget began to plan to beautify it. | great valley was hushed. No powder was blast- 
All that day and the next she made wreaths of | ing the bed-rock; no rainbows of water tore up 
leaves for the walls, and a fern cross and crown, | the red earth; there was no click of pick, nor 
starred with white flowers and edged with violets, | sound of voices. 
for the altar. They were rude and unshapely At ten o’clock there was a notable congregation 
things, and would fade, being made so long be-| at Nugget’s little church. Whether or not the 
forehand, but she could not wait. altar was made in due form, you could not tell, 
Within three days of Easter a miner, half in| for the miners had completely covered it with 


Nugget’s Church. 
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Presently, from out the strong sunshine came 
Thane Meadows and Dack Burton, leading little 
Nugget between them. She was pale, and weaker 


Her | than usual, but she hardly had need to walk; 


| the strong arms of the men held her up. Both 


|men looked very happy; and not only happy, 
| but clearer-faced and purified. 
There was an awkward silence; but presently 
Thane Meadows rose and cleared his throat with 
a sound that shook the little church. 


| maybe it’s as good as preaching to you to see 
two men like me and Dack Burton here. 
was a coward, a coward like I was a few days 
ago, I should be ashamed to stand here before 
you, knowing that you know that my child nearly 
| met her death trying to be honest in my place. 


‘*Men,”’ he said, “I aint going to preach, but 


If I 



















** But I’m a changed man; I say it in humble- 
ness and reverence to her. If I have wronged 
any man among you, I ask to be forgiven. If I 
have made light of honesty before you, I take it 
all back, here. 

“This is her Easter, and it’s full of joy for every 
one of us, especially for Dack Burton and me. 
I hope and believe the goodness of it, as well as 
the joy, isin us. Let us pray.” 

He knelt, and uttered a stumbling but heartfelt 
supplication. 
ing, disjointed prayer went up from the kneeling 
figure of Dack Burton; and when they rose from 
their knees, Nugget’s clear voice led the audi- 


| ence in a quavering, old-time hymn, sung by the 


mothers of most of the men in their boyhood. 
Many a tear was wiped away, and many a good 

resolve was taken in silence that blossomed into 

worthy conduct. Atva MILton KERR. 


—~@—___——_ 


MISJUDGED. 


| Marie Antoinette, as one of the ladies of her 
She | court relates, was once severely criticised for lev- 
Burton had ity when she.was, in fact, quite innocent, and 
when it was one of her ladies-in-waiting, invisi- | 
We would ble to the critics, who was not serious enough. 
have killed her with our wickedness !”’ | 


After the death of Louis XV., all the ladies of 
the court felt it necessary to pay visits of condo- 


| lence, and to render homage to the new sover- 
| eigns. 


took the dripping burden from him, and with the | 


The ladies, old and young, hastened to present 
themselves on the general reception day. The 
Queen bore herself with becoming dignity until 
the Marquise de Clermont-Tonnerre, tired of 


standing, as her position at court demanded, be- | 


hind the Queen’s chair, sat down on the floor, 
hiding behind the ample screen afforded by the 
full skirts and draperies of the Queen and the 
ladies of the palace. 

Then, to amuse herself, she pulled at the gowns 
of these ladies, and played other little pranks cal- 
culated to upset their gravity. Marie Antoinette 
herself was several times obliged to place her fan 
before her face to hide an involuntary smile. 

The severe old ladies whom she was receiving 





Then, after a little silence, a halt- | 


decided that the frivolous young Queen was mak- 
ing fun of them; that she cared only for voung 
persons; that she was lacking in good manners; 


; and that they should never again present them- 
| selves at her court. 


| 


This construction of the Queen’s conduct was 
widely circulated, and gave her the undesirable 
| reputation of having a mocking disposition. 
| ‘Eleven years later,” says the lady who relates 
| the story, ‘‘I was describing the day of mourning 
| for Louis XV. to some old ladies in Auvergne, 
| when one of them at once recalled it as the time 
‘when the Queen uncivilly laughed in the faces of 
the elderly Duchesses and Princesses who had 
felt that they were performing a duty in attending 
the ceremony.’ ”’ 





~~ 
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For the Companion. 


WHO WAS FOOLED? 


A group of young people were discussing a 
very knotty problem, apparently, but it was 
nothing more than the question how they should 
“make a fool” of a certain very wide-awake 
young man on the First of April. 

No threadbare trick would do. 
eyes, and all his eyes were open. There would 
be great glory in duping him! Hard to catch, 
none laughed louder than he when he was caught. 

All sorts of traps were proposed and rejected— 
a cotton-pie, a cornmeal-cake, salt for his coffee, 
sugar for his potatoes—all were too old and fa- 
miliar. 

But all agreed that it should relate to his eating, 
for he was noted for his good appetite. Indeed, 
he boasted of it on all possible occasions. 

“TI think it would surprise him more,” said one 
bright girl, “to get up something really nice for 
him. That would be the last thing he would be 
looking out for from us. You know we always 
think anything for Bob Reed must be for a joke. 
Even at Christmas-time he got a jumping-jack, a 
penny whistle and a Bologna sausage, while we 
worked days making nice things for people we 
didn’t like half as well.”’ 

“That’s so! We wouldn’t have any kind of a 
time at all, in this dull town, if it were not for 
Bob, with his wit and his kind heart —’”’ 

*‘And his horse and buggy.” 

“Yes, indeed; or his bronco, rather. Don't 
dignify that little creature with the name of horse. 
Dear me, girls! Shall we ever forget when he 
bought him ?”’ 

“Or with what fortitude we waited for him to 
be broken ?”’ 

“Or how he rode him up and down the street, 
and let him shake him off over his head for our 
entertainment ?”’ 

They went back to the question under consid- 
eration. 

“But how shall we get him up something nice? 
It mustn’t be anything nice to eat—he’d scent 
that a mile away.” 

“Oh, I have it!’’ broke in the landlord's 
daughter. ‘‘Why didn’t I think of that before? 
Why, his birthday’s on the First of April! He 
says he has a good excuse for being a ‘born fool.’ 
Let's make him a nice, great big—party !” 

“Capital !”” 

“Just the thing!” 

There was general and enthusiastic agreement, 
and it was arranged that there should be a birth- 
day present which should be a real surprise. 

Bob Reed was the hero of the village, and he 
knew it very well. Not that he had ever rescued 
any one from fire or a watery grave, but he had 
rescued many a picnic from failure, and many 
| another pleasant village enterprise from collapse. 

He pretended to be a martyr to his heroism, 
and to rebel against his popularity when he was 
wanted for a tableau, as was not unfrequently the 
case. Whether his protests were heartfelt or not, 
his services were always to be had. 

Then, to compensate himself, perhaps, he made 
so much fun at the rehearsals by throwing in 
passages that were not in the book, overdoing his 
part, and making every one laugh, that the girls 
pretended to be angry with him for making neces- 
sary so many rehearsals. 

Once when they were practising a pantomime, 
and he was wanted for his part, he was nowhere 
to be found. Where could he have disappeared ? 

| They had left him safely stowed in a curtained 
corner of the stage. They were in the second 
story of the tall school-house, and there were no 
means of escape. 

They stood in wonder. One girl mechanically 
looked out of the open window, the only possible 
exit from that corner; and there he hung, his 
hands grasping the window-sill—his only sup- 
port! He swung himself up lightly, and prom- 
ised not to do it again. 

He was freight agent, express agent, telegraph 
operator and coal merchant, all in one, and he 
was not twenty-one years old yet; but he was 
going to be. 

He said that he and Curly were the same ace. 
Curly wasa black, kinky dog that he had adopted 
because no one else wanted him. Perhaps thie 
dog had been handsome when he was younger 
and had two eyes; but he had long since outlived 
his beauty and his usefulness. 

At any rate, the only possible use Curly could 
have been to his master, besides being a depen- 
dent and humble companion, was the ready excuse 
he furnished for buying extra baskets at basket- 
| socials. Curly had to have lunches; he liked 


He was all 








good things, and got so hungry between meals 
that an extra basket must be carried for Curly. 

But if Curly could have taiked, he would have 
told who else liked lunches, and who got the lion’s 
share of the delicacies; although, as the old dog 
was so fat that he waddled instead of walked, 
probably he would have made no complaint. 

The little village was soon thrown into a silent 
bustle. Quick feet sped silently on secret errands. 
Warning fingers were lifted in silent admonition 
whenever Bob’s well-known figure, usually hab- 
ited in his ridiculously comfortable plaid blouse, 
was seen approaching, be that just around the 
corner or a quarter of a mile away, oscillating 
between the heavens above and the pony beneath. 

Knots of girls might be seen holding noiseless 
conversations—yes, really !—one moment, and dis- 
persing in all directions the next, looking so very 
unconcerned and innocent that a far less observ- 
ing personage than Mr. Bob Reed might have 
scented a conspiracy. But if Mr. Bob did sus- 
pect anything, he held his peace. 

The First of April dawned, cloudy, sloppy and 


muddy. Mr. Bob Reed was not ‘‘caught,”’ all 
day. The boys tried the usual hoaxes, but he 


would pick up no silver dollars, open no letters, 
and find no packages that had been conspicuously 
lost in the middle of the street. 

He took a queer notion, that evening. He would 
scrub the waiting-room! It was muddy and must 
be cleaned ; so he put on his rubber boots, donned 
a great apron which he called his Mother Hub- 
bard wrapper, and began industriously to carry 
water. 

Presently a young man appeared, and uncon- 
cernedly observed, “Oh pshaw, Bob! I wouldn’t 
serub to-night. It'll be just as bad to-morrow.” 

“It’s got to be done!’’ answered Bob, senten- 
tiously, going on with his preparations. 

The messenger disappeared, and presently an- 
other young man came in, dressed in his ‘“‘good 
clothes.”’ 

He had a grin on his face which would have 
“given anything away,’’ Bob thought. 

“See here! You're wo nted—over at the hotel.” 

“Eh? Is that so?’’ answered Bob, poising his 
last pailful of water on the edge of the tub. 

‘«*A—a—somebody who wants to see you.”’ 

“Oh!’? He poured the water into the tub with | 
a terrific splash which sprinkled 
“Somebody who can walk ? 
over here.’’ 

The messenger carefully wiped the drops from 
his clothes with his freshly ironed and scented | 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“Sorry, Ed,” said Bob; “it was careless of 
me—but you oughtn't to dress up so, for common 
occasions. You’re getting to be a dude. But who 
is it who wants to see me? Why didn’t he come 
himself ?”” 

‘“‘He—can’t very well come. He particularly 
requests your presence over there. He—didn’t 
send any name. Business, I believe.” 

‘“‘Humph! very mysterious business, I should 


his visitor. | 
Tell him to come 


say. Well, I can go, I suppose.’”’ He picked up 
his hat. 
“Oh! You’re not going to wear that dress ?”’ 


“Why, I'll be back, I suppose ? 
use to change ?”” 
He started away, ona sweeping trot, followed 


What's the 


If the girls had presented him with a caricature 
of a present, ina mock speech, as some of them 


|had proposed to do, undoubtedly he would have | 


| turned the tables on them without mercy. But 
he merely said to himself, ‘*Who would spoil the 
fun of the party, when they were doing all that, 
| by being mean enough to know anything about it 


| beforehand ? 


April fool, Bob or the party ; but they had a good 
time just the same. Sve GREGORY. 
—— 


THE PLEASANT MYSTERY. 
The child that enters life comes not with knowledge or 
intent ; 


So those who enter death must go as little children 
sel 


Nothing is known, but I believe that God is overhead ; 
And as life is to the living, so death is to the dead. 


—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


ee 


For the Companion. 


WHAT THE EASTER EGGS HATCHED. 


“Well 2” 

Marcia Gilbert looked for an instant into the 
troubled brown eyes that were searching her face 
so anxiously. Then her gaze fell upon a sealed 
envelope lying upon the table, with her own ad- 
dress upon it, and ‘“‘Rejected”’ written all over it— 
in invisible characters. 

So that venture had failed, like all the rest! 
The bitterness born of repeated disappointments 
crept into the girl's sore heart, and lent an unnat- 
ural sharpness to her tones as she said, reluct- 
antly : 

“It’s just as we thought. I’ve been to all the 
principal newspaper offices, and the rates. for 
advertising are entirely beyond our means. Don't 
you think, Doris,’’ she added, hesitatingly, ‘that 
we might build up a business,—a small one, you 
know,—that would keep us in food and clothes, 
without advertising at all?” 

Doris shook her head dejectedly, and a tear 
appeared on her cheek. 

“Everybody advertises nowadays. There is 
no other way to call the attention of the public to 
your wares or wants; and with so much competi- 
tion, one must do it in a way to attract attention, 
too. I might hang out my little sign, ‘Hats and 
Bonnets Trimmed to Order,’ for years, and no 
one would take any notice of it, unless I had 
some handsomely trimmed hats to go with it, to 
advertise my taste and skill as a milliner.”” 

To this indisputable fact her sister could make 
no reply, and seating herself in the pleasant bay- 
window, through which the morning sunshine 
was streaming, she watched listlessly the passers- 
by, while, with a weary half-heartedness, she 
tried to think of something—some way by which 


livelihood 

Perhaps, after all, they would have been wiser 
if they had sold the pretty home—their only heri- 
tage. By visiting relatives a great part of the 
time, and practising a thousand and one little 
make-shifts, they might have managed to live in 
some way upon the interest of their money. 

But it did not require a strong imagination to 





by Curly. 

The assembled guests saw the party of three— 
Bob, Curly and Ed—through small, temporary | 
cracks at the sides of window-curtains, amid much 
silent dancing and doubling and noiseless clap- 
ping of hands. 

Rushing into the room in his ordinary head- 
long way, Bob came to a sudden stop. He seemed | 
to be astonished when he saw the big dining-room 
decorated to distraction and cleared for a party. 

He begged pardon; he didn’t mean to intrude, 
but some one had asked to see him—in the office, 
he supposed—and he was in a hurry, and the 
nearest way led through the dining-room. 

He made as if to go on. 

Such stamping and cheering and clapping of 
hands! Then some one suggested that he stay to 
the party, inasmuch as he was there. 

‘‘But—I didn’t receive an invitation.” 

Then the noise had to be made over again. It 
took a great deal of explanation, and very many 
assurances that he would not be in the way, to 
induce him to make one of the party. Then he 
excused himself to go to his room and ‘dress up 
a little,” and sweepingly bowed himself out. 

“Caught at last!’’ 

‘““My! wasn’t he surprised ?” 

“And didn’t he take it well after he was 
caught ?”’ 

Mr. Bob Reed grinned all the way back to the 
office, all the time he was dressing, and half-way 
back to the party. 

It was voted a grand success. The supper was 
excellent. There were no cotton pies nor frosted 
johnny-cakes. The present Bob received was not 
a tribute to his appetite, but a beautiful copy of 
Shakespeare, finely illustrated. 

He accepted it with a modest and appropriate 
acknowledgment, and with feelings of genuine 
Surprise that he endeavored not to show. Curly 
received a basket of lunch. 

Nothing could have induced Bob to hint that he 








knew pretty nearly what was going on all the | like the fashion-plates, all alike, but all kinds of | 


see the reluctant faces of country aunt and city 
uncle, and to hear the epithets applied to herself 
and Doris that she had so often heard bestowed 
upon poor relatives. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


she and her orphan sister might earn a decent | 


| them in our front window just before Easter, for 
an advertisement of your skill in millinery.” 
Doris looked doubtful, but she would not 
dampen her sister’s enthusiasm by giving voice 
to her feelings. So she only said, in her always 
gentle, patient tones : 
| «Very well, dear. Get your heads ready, and 
j Pu do my best to dress them becomingly. But, 


lilies, and use the money to pay for a modest 
notice in one of the daily papers ?” 

Her voice faltered as she saw the hot flush that 
overspread Marcia’s face, and detected the re- 
pressed feeling underlying her words as she said, 
with a glance at the beautiful stand of lilies, 
slowly unfolding in the warm spring sunshine: 

“T can’t bear to sell our Easter lilies, if there 
is any possible way to avoid it. For the last ten 
years, ever since I was a little girl, I have never 
failed to have this one gift of my very own to 
offer to our Lord on Easter Sunday. Perhaps I 
am superstitious, but honestly, I should feel if I 
sold them almost as if I had been guilty of sacri- 
lege.” 

Doris smiled indulgently. She could not always 
understand her younger sister's fancies, but she 
never ridiculed nor opposed them. 

“T hadn't the least idea,’’ she said, tenderly, 
“that you felt like that about them. Of course I 
wouldn't sell them for any money, if it would 
make you unhappy. Come,’’ she went on, with 
|a determined effort at cheerful interest, “vou 
might as well prepare your eggs and get out your 
paints, while I look over my stores, and see 
what I can make a beginning with.”’ 

Perhaps Marcia’s enthusiasm as well as the 
realiy pretty faces with which she adorned the 
blank sides of the eggs awakened her less san- 
guine sister’s confidence. At any rate, before the 
day was over she had contrived several dainty 
little hats. One of these, when glued upon the 
crown of a golden-haired, blue-eyed egg-fairy, 
was ‘perfectly bewitching,’ as Marcia joyfully 
declared, with its trimming of pale blue tips and 
tiny bows, while the broad Rembrandt brim, 
faced with black velvet, made still fairer the 








plexion, and set off her yellow bangs to perfec- 
| tion. 
| ‘Look at her!’’ cried Marcia, with exultation. 
“Isn't she a darling, though, with her pink cheeks 
and yellow hair? Every blonde girl that sees her 
will want a hat just like hers.”’ 

Doris laughed more gaily than she had done 
| before for many a day. 

“Then I hope all the blonde beauties in the city 
| will find occasion to walk past our corner when 
this one is on exhibition,” she said, blithely, as 

she fished out from her box of remnants a bit of 
| old goid silk that was to be worked into a ‘*ner- 
| fect love of a bonnet’’ for the dashing brunette, 
| whose carmine complexion was giving Marcia so 
| much trouble. 
| As the days slipped by, the work gradually 
assumed an importance and dignity that neither 
| of the girls had really calculated upon. 
| Marcia, who really had artistic talent, and was 
| far more skilful with her brush than with her 
pen, was not satisfied, after a time, with painting 
ideal faces, but, much to her own and her sister's 
surprise, succeeded in getting several really cred- 
itable likenesses of familiar people who passed 
their window each day. 
| A bright-faced, innocent-looking young girl, 








dazzling brilliancy of the sweet creature’s com- | 
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sunshine poured into the cozy little sitting-room, 
lighting up the quaintly decorated window with 
such startling brilliancy that Marcia, who had 
| slipped over to the opposite side of the street, to 
| get a first look at the imposing array, scarcely 
knew whether to laugh or cry at the impression 
produced upon her. 

The first sight of all these suspended heads, 


And no one ever quite knew which was the | really, hadn't you better let Miss Grantly have the | with the saucy sunshine staring full in their un- 


winking eyes, seemed so much like a diminutive 
| travesty of the scene in Bluebeard’s secret chamber, 
| that she involuntarily clutched more firmly the 
| door-key that she held in her hand, while a sudden 
| impulse prompted her to call out to the anxiously 
| watching face in the background : 
| ‘What do you see, Sister Anne ?"’ 
| ‘The whole thing is simply ridiculous,” she 
| thought, and a wave of bitter humiliation swept 
| over her, making her feel as if she would be glad 
|to crush every one of these horribly suggestive 
|mannikins into one heap of broken egg-shells, 
jand then run away, and live a hermit’s life for- 
ever after. 
But as she took courage and a second look, 
| things did not. seem so very bad, after all. The 
bodiless creatures, with their dainty topknots, 
leisurely swung to and fro, or bobbed placidly up 
and down with the wind, as if mutely calling 
| attention in their slow, stately way, to the pictured 
| placard in their midst; and a feeling of satisfac- 
tion and something like confidence gradually 
| took the place of Marcia’s unfavorable first im- 
| pressions. 
| This confidence was somewhat increased by the 
comments that she overheard from the passers-by. 
‘*How lovely those crocuses and hyacinths are !"’ 
exclaimed one lady, while her companion laugh- 
ingly called her attention to the painted faces. 
“Only painted egg-shells! 








| But see how very 
| pretty some of those faces are.”’ ; 

| ‘Dear me! The wild-flowers look as if they 
| had grown upon the paper,”’ said a third. 

| But not a word, when she came to think of it, 
| of the millinery display! But then, of course 
| everybody would understand that the paintings 
| were simply advertisements, and nothing more. 

All through the day the two girls, wrought up 
to feverish excitement, watched and waited for the 
| hoped-for customers, but although almost every 
| passer-by stopped to examine, and in most cases 
| to praise the artistic display, not once did the door- 
| bell ring. 

“IT don't suppose we can expect people to bring 

their work to us the very first day,’’ was Marcia’s 
cheerful comment, as she closed the shutters for 
the night. ‘But I feel it in my bones that to- 
morrow will bring us a customer.”’ 
| Sure enough, it seemed as if her hopeful proph- 
| ecy was to be fulfilled, when, at an early hour in 
| the forenoon, a portly, kindly-faced lady, who 
had been standing quite five minutes looking at 
the display in the window, slowly mounted the 
| Steps, and ringing the bell, was ushered in by 
Marcia, as proudly as if she were escorting a 
| princess. 

The stranger looked kindly, if curiously, at the 
| flushed, eager faces of the girls, while she asked 
| with frank directness, ‘“Would you object to tell- 
| ing me who painted the faces on those Easter 
eggs in your window ?”’ 

“Certainly not. It was my sister’s work,” 
replied Doris, a little surprised at the question, 
while Marcia looked decidedly cross. Why should 
everybody persist in putting the paintings before 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


tt would be easier to go hungry than to endure | whose way to school led her directly past their | the millinery ? 


such humiliation, and in this recoil of honest door, was pictured with wonderful exactness, and | 
pride, she felt her heart grow stronger and more | furnished by Doris with a simple straw hat in | 


hopeful. 
She picked up the thrice-rejected manuscript, 
and 1aid it away in her desk out of sight with the 


almost cheerful comment, “By and by, when I | peculiar style,’* remarked Doris, with a good deal | though.” 
can afford to risk lots of stamps, I’ll send it| of innocent complacency, as she held up the | 


somewhere else, and keep sending it. No doubt 
I shall find a market for it in time, for, you 
know —”’ 

“Come in!’ There was a familiar tap upon 
the door, and the comfortable figure of Mrs. 
Duganne entered. She was a widow, who, with 
her daughter, rented the upper part of the cot- 
tage,—a cheery, good-natured body,—who came 


to borrow an egg, explaining, at considerable | 


length, that her egg-basket was getting low now, 
so near Easter, on account of her daughter 
Esther’s liking for painting eggs as Easter gifts. 

The door had scarcely closed behind her when 
Marcia jumped from her chair, and kissing her 
sister’s tear-stained cheek, cried gleefully : 

“T’ve got it! I’ve an idea that'll be better than 
any of your newspaper advertisements !”’ 

Seizing the egg-basket, she began eagerly to 
count its contents. 
Plenty to begin with, at any rate. 
your big box of odds and ends, my dear, we'll 


| one of the fashionable styles, with only a wreath 
| of field daisies by way of adornment. 


| “It isn’t every face that can bear a hat of that 


dainty trifle. 
| “T should really like to see the original in a hat 
| just like this; for I’ve noticed that her hats are 
not, as a rule, becoming to her.”’ 

| These bits of successful imitation gave zest to 
| the work, and made the young artists more hope- 
| ful of success with each day. Ten days before 
| Easter found heads and hats all completed, and 
ready to be put on exhibition. 

Marcia had herself designed and painted the 
placard with the important announcement : 


“Hats AND BONNETS 
MapbrE AND TRIMMED HERE.” 

There was a border of the prettiest spring 
flowers that she could contrive: Hepaticas, with 
noses blue from the chill April winds, in spite of 
their furry hoods; violets, in white and purple; 





| Yellow and blue crocuses and hyacinths of every 


“Did you mean any of them for portraits ?”’ 

Marcia grew very red and embarrassed. 
| **Ye-es—that is, I tried to make some of them 
look something like the people who pass here. I 
|should not venture to call them ‘portraits,’ 


The lady laughed good-naturedly at her embar- 
rassment. 





“You have succeeded so well in one case, at 
least, that I recognized the likeness as soon as I 
| saw it. The little girl in the daisy hat is my 
| daughter. I knew her as soon as I saw the picture, 
| and that was what attracted my attention particu- 
| larly to your work, which, by the way, is just 
what I want, myself.” 
| The girls looked mystified, and she went on to 
| explain: 

“T am Mrs. Brown, proprietor of the Art Store 

on Twelfth Street—you know the place ?—and I 
should be glad to buy your whole stock for my 
| Easter trade, if you are willing to sell it.” 
| Marcia uttered a quick protest, but Doris’s pale 
| face lighted up hopefully. 

| ‘We have put them in our window to serve as 
jan advertisement,’’ she said, ‘and as such, they 


“One, two, three, six—nine! | and pink-tipped anemones, that paled beside the | are, perhaps, worth more to us than to you.” 
Now, with | deeper rose of the sweet-breathed Mayflowers. | 


‘‘“My dear young lady,’’—she spoke so kindly 
| that even Marcia’s ruffled feathers were smoothed 


get up an advertisement that will draw more | shade of rose and purple broke the stiff outlines | a little,—‘‘I see that you are new to the ways of 
attention than half a column in any of the news- of the letters, and made the modest little strip of | the business world, and if you will take my ad- 


papers.” 

She laughed so cheerily and with such an air 
of confidence that even Doris’s sad face bright- 
ened. 

‘What ?’’ she began; but Marcia was too in- 
tent upon her new plan to wait for questions. 

“T am going to paint these eggs with faces; not 


| pasteboard a thing of real grace and beauty. 

| What a world of anxious thought and patient 
| toil was put into the decoration and arrangement 
of that one small window—of no importance 
whatever to the great world outside, but meaning 
so much to the two trembling, anxious-hearted 

| girls, who had built such high hopes upon it! 
Every detail was complete the evening before; 


time. But some of the elders shrewdly suspected | faces: old and young, pale and ruddy, dark and | and at the first peep of day the sisters were astir, 


it, and catechised him. He merely grinned. 
Che girls said, “I don’t believe it! 


light, long and short—in fact, every kind of face; 


| too excited and eager to sleep or eat until they 


He only | and you shall furnish each one with a hat or | had seen for themselves the effect of their daring | 


acts that way to make believe, because he dislikes | bonnet exactly suited to its own peculiar type. | venture from without. 


to admit that he was caught.” 








Do your very prettiest on them, and we'll hang 


| vice, I can perhaps give you a hint that you may 
| find helpful in the future as well as now, in the 
| way of advertising. A few tastily trimmed hats, 
| and three or four rolls of the latest thing in rib- 
| bons, would bring you in more customers in a 
week than all this artistic display would in a year.” 

Marcia’s lips quivered, and she turned away her 
face to hide the tears that sprang to her eyes. 
Their visitor went on with a return to her busi- 
ness-like manner: 

‘Now I will pay you enough for those pretty 
| trifles so that you can buy the materials that 


With the opening of the shutters, a flood of you will need for the hats, if you don’t plan too 
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extravagantly, and with a few rolls of ribbon, 
you can make a fair beginning, in a small way.”’ 

She named a sum that to the inexperienced girls 
seemed a sinall fortune. Nor was this all, for, to 
Marcia’s great delight, she was engaged to supply 
a certain department in their new friend’s estab- 
lishment with these same painted trifles, in whose 
manufacture she had developed an originality 
and skill hitherto unsuspected, even by that most 
partial of friends—her sister. 

Constant and pleasant employment, with fair 
pay, did not mean reputation or fortune, but it 
meant a living. And Doris, following the advice 
so wisely given, succeeded in building up a flour- 
ishing business. 

But she always persisted, with sisterly partial- 
ity, that all the good fortune of their lives was 
due to those Easter eggs, that hatched out the 
chickens with golden feathers, instead of the or- 
dinary fowls that they had hoped for. 

Mrs. H. G. Rowe. 


+o ene 
For the Companion. 


JERRY LEE. 


Jerry Lee and I were almost inseparable when 
we were boys. His father’s farm joined my 
father’s. We were almost the same age, studied 
the same books, and sat together at school. Our 
tastes were similar. Both of us intended to be 
farmers when we were men. 

Jerry was not exactly a handsome boy. He 
was small, shock-headed, freckled-faced, and 
poorly dressed, for his parents were far from 
rich. Some people thought he had a stupid look ; 
but he was not at all stupid, and was a 
hearty, excellent fellow. 

As companions Jerry and I went to and 
from school together, and together went to 
the spelling and singing schools or to the 
“literary societies’’ held in the school- 
houses in our neighborhood. 

The winter we were fifteen years old we 
made something that I suppose can be cor- 
rectly called a vehicle, in which to ride to 
and from these winter evening entertain- 
ments, and to use when we went to town 
on Saturday afternoons. 

There was generally good sleighing from 
December until March in the region in 
which we lived, and Jerry and I were very 
proud of our “cutter,’’ as we called it, 
when it was done, although I do not think 
either of us would care to be seen in it to- 
day on the streets of the cities in which we 
live. 

But now, after the lapse of years, when 
Jerry and I are boys no longer, it is a 
pleasure to think of the merry, free-from- 
care times we had in the clumsy, uncouth 
old sled, then so dear to our boyish hearts. 

The runners of the cutter had been hewn 
out of solid oak planks, while the upper 
part was made of a large dry goods box 
painted red and green, with an attempt at 
a border of yellow roses around the centre 
of the box. 





I 
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THE YOUTH’S 
There were several reasons why our school did 
10t care to accept the challenge at that time, al- 
hough we intended to make the trial a little 
ater. 
I was, therefore, surprised when Jerry pro- 


posed that we should go alone, since he knew 
well that I would be quite likely to miss the first 
word I was asked to spell, and he would have to 
engage single-handed in the contest. 


roads, a myriad of 


Seven o'clock found us gliding over the smooth 
stars twinkling overhead, 


and a full moon shedding its mellow light on the 


snowy fields and hills. 


It was three miles to the new Long Lane school- 


house, and when we reached it there were ten or 


| 


When Jerry and I were seated in this elegant | 


and certainly striking turn-out, the tops of our 
heads were just visible above the top of the box, 
which was somewhat lower in front than behind. 

With a foot or more of clean, dry straw in the 
bottom of the box, and three or four buffalo skins 
and blankets wrapped around us, Jerry’s father’s 
old horse ‘*Ned’’ would draw us along the road, 
across frozen streams and through long lanes, 
much to our delight. I am sure our laughing 
and singing must have been heard in many a 
farmhouse on those cold winter evening rides. 

One evening, after school, as we were about to 
separate at our gate, Jerry said: 

“Let’s go to the spelling-school at the Long 
Lane school-house to-night. Can you ?’’ 

“Yes, if father’s willing,’’ 1 replied, with the 
readiness with which I always fell in with Jerry’s 
suggestions. 

‘The sleighing is fine, and there is a full moon. 
It will be just the night fora ride. Besides, we 
will show those Long Lane boys and girls how 
to spell, and stop their boasting.’’ 

Jerry was what is sometimes called a ‘natural 
speller’; that is, he seemed almost intuitively to 
know how to spell the most difficult words, for he 
never spent much time in memorizing them. In- 
deed, he could in an hour commit to memory a 
list of words I could not perfectly learn in several 
hours of patient and careful study. 

He was the best speller in our school, and had 
had the honor of “spelling down’’ half a dozen 
schools in our neighborhood. 

But the Long Lane school had not yet been 
added to Jerry’s list of victories. 

The Long Lane district was a new one, made by 
dividing a large district. A school-house much 
handsomer than any other in our township had 
been built, in consequence of which the Long 
Lane boys and girls were very proud, and had 
done a deal of boasting that was not pleasantly 
received by the pupils in other districts. 

The spelling-school to be held this evening 
would be the first in the new school-house, and was 


likely, on that account, to be of unusual interest. | 


A saucy message had been sent to our school in 
the morning to come over and “try our hand”’ at 
spelling the Long Lane school down, if we wanted 
to ‘*be beaten all hollow.”’ 


fifteen sleds and sleighs hitched near by. 

‘The whole district seems to have turned out,”’ 
said Jerry, as we climbed out and tied old Ned to 
a tree. 

A dozen or more boys about our size, some of 
whom we knew, were snowballing each other in 
front of the house, which seemed crowded to 
overflowing. | 

“Hello, you Sand Ridge fellows!’’ said one of 
them, as we drew near, ‘‘what do you want over 
here ?”” | 

‘“‘What do you suppose ?”’ replied Jerry, tartly. 

“Come over to show yer ign’rance ?”’ | 

‘“‘No—to show yours!”’ said Jerry. 

“Huh !’’ was the sneering reply to this. ““You’ll 
have to do some tall spelling if you don’t want to 
sit down at the first round. We've got Third 
Reader spellers that'll make you open your 
eyes.”” 

As we pushed our way into the crowded school- 
house, I looked around but did not see a person 
from our district. I whispered to Jerry: 
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gird himself up more firmly for the contest. He | whip. 


threw back his head, squared his shoulders, 

folded his arms, and faced his opponents in a | 
manner that won for him the admiration of even | 
those who did not wish to have him win. 

Perfect silence fell upon us all as the spelling | 
went on, although I was tempted to pound the 
floor and scream “‘Hurrah!’’ when Jerry calmly 
and distinctly spelled word after word I felt sure | 
that he would miss. 

Finally, the word “procellarian’’ was given to 
one of the young women. She gave her head a} 
little toss of defiance as she calmly spelled it with | 
but one ‘1.’ 

‘““Next!’’ said the teacher. 

Jerry spelled it correctly, and the young woman 
flounced angrily into a seat. 

Then one of the young men and the other 
young woman missed “‘sisymbrium,”’ and Jerry, 
to my wild delight, spelled it correctly, amid 
breathless silence. 

The defeated ones took their seats with crimson 
faces, while the sole survivor of the ‘‘brag”’ spell- 
ers angrily faced Jerry with a flushed and defiant 
face. 

The next word was ‘cylinder,’ and the re- 
maining ‘‘brag”’ speller in his nervousness made 
the glaring mistake of spelling it with an ‘‘s’’ in- 
stead of a ‘‘c,’’ whereupon Jerry, amid the wild- 
est applause, spelled it correctly, putting marked 
emphasis on the ‘“c,”’ and spelling the whole 
word in a pardonable tone of triumph. 

Loud and long were the shouts that rang 
throughout the house, and even the teacher 
of the defeated Long Lane school shook hands 
heartily with Jerry, and said he had spelled 
nobly, and richly deserved his success. 


The long-legged, long-winded and wiry 
old horse plunged madly forward with the speed 
of the wind. 

I stood up by Jerry, clinging to the dashboard 
as the sled swayed from side to side or bounded 
up and down as old Ned sped on. 

In two minutes we were neck and neck with the 
horse of the other sled, and Jerry was crying 
out loudly, but firmly : 

“Go along, Ned! Go on, old boy!” 

The driver of the other team stood up, belabor- 
ing his horse, while the whole party yelled and 
screeched. 

On we went, neck and neck, for a moment or 
two. My cap blew off and I never saw it again. 
The clumsy sled threatened to capsize at every 
renewed plunge old Ned made. He fairly snorted 
as he stretched out his long neck, while the vapor 
from his nostrils streamed back on either side of 
his bony body. 

Now we began to gain. We were a foot ahead 
—three feet, ten feet and gaining fast, while our 
shouts of triumph rang out. 

We reached the end of the Lane fifty yards in 
advance of our rivals, and turned into the road 
leading to our homes. 

On came the other sleigh with unchecked 
speed. The driver gave his horse a quick pull to 
the right, and over went the sleigh, sending its 
occupants almost out of sight into a great snow- 
drift by the roadside. 

The horse started to run, but Jerry and I 
jumped out, caught him and led him back. Then 

Jerry said, dryly : 

“This is a deceitful sort of a world, isn’t it? 
You see one can never judge correctly by appear- 




















Jerry’s Sec 


“IT don't believe you’ve much chance in this 
crowd, Jerry. You'd better not try to spell to- 
night, but wait until the rest of our good spellers 
come over.” 

“T shall spell if I’m chosen,’ 
stoutly. 

A few moments later the teacher of the school, 
a young man whom we had never seen before, 
requested all who were willing to take part in the 
contest to go to one end of the school-room, while 
all not intending to spell were asked to take seats 
and keep as good order as possible. 


replied Jerry, 


Jerry, in response to this, walked forward with | 


the spellers, and I followed him, feeling very 
much out of place. 

As we were walking forward, a boy I knew 
said, in a shrill whisper: 

“You fellers had better sit down! We've got 
some brag spellers here from over in the Four 
Mile district, and they’ll beat vou all to pieces.” 

‘Perhaps,”’ I said, with a show of confidence. 
‘But they'll find that Jerry Lee can spell a little, 
anyhow.” 

He spelled more than “a little’ bit on that 
memorable night. He surprised every one. In- 
deed, he told me afterward that he surprised 
himself. 

The “brag spellers’ were two extremely spruce 
young men and two pert young ladies with pink 
and blue ribbons fluttering among their curls. 
They were the noted spellers of the Four Mile 
district, and it was easy to see that they felt quite 
confident of their ability to ‘spell down’’ any 
school against which they might array them- 
selves. 

They glanced superciliously at Jerry, when, 
after a full hour of spirited spelling, they and 
Jerry were all the scholars that were left standing 
of the fifty or sixty who had at first engaged in 
the contest. 
wink in derision at the other, and one of the 
| young women elevated her evebrows loftiiy while 
the other one fell to tittering, when only Jerry 
was left to spell against them. 

But Jerry was a boy of remarkable self-poise. 


He had already won quite a victory without los- | 


ing his head, and now he stood erect, calmly in- 
different to the sneers of his opponents. 


Indeed, I saw one of the young men | 


ond Victory. 


| So much praise was not agreeable to Jerry, and 
he hurried out of the room as soon as he could, 
while I followed him to the tree under which old 
Ned stood. Within three feet of our ‘cutter’ 
| Stood a very fine sleigh indeed, and one that quite 
| put our home-made turn-out to shame. It was a 
| light, graceful two-seated vehicle, with a fine 
| horse attached to it. 

While we were unblanketing and untying old 
Ned, out came the defeated quartette of spellers 
from the Four Mile district, and began climbing 

| into the sleigh by our side. 

Recognizing us, one of the young men said: 

“Oh, I suppose you feel very smart, over there! 
| If you were a little older I’d box your ears for 
| you.” 

“Your defeat might be double even now, if 
| you tried it,’’ said Jerry, in his provokingly se- 
| rene tone. 

| Oh, la! Tom, don’t belittle yourself by notic- 
ing them,” said one of the young women, while 
| the other burst into a shout of derision as she 
| said : 

‘Do look at their elegant turn-out! Ha, ha, 
| ha! If I could ride in such an elegant affair as 
| that, I’d feel smart enough for anything!” 

‘And such a splendid horse!’’ cried the others. 

“T dare say they get their high spirits from him.” 
| We had driven into the road now, which was 
| the Long Lane from which the school-house de- 
| rived its name. After us came our angry oppo- 
nents. One of the young men called out: 

‘Get out of the way, or we’ll run over you 

Then Jerry stood up and said: 

‘Will you? I’ve beaten you in spelling—per- 
haps you'd like to try to even things up a little 
| by beating us to the end of Long Lane, eh ?”’ 

Shrieks of derision greeted this challenge, and 
| one of the young men cried out: 

“Why, we'll be at the end of the Lane before 
your old skeleton wakes up from the nap he is 
taking!”’ 
| The road was wide, and they attempted to pass 
|us. Jerry and I stood up in the box of our sled. 
| Jerry took the reins from me as he said: 

‘Let me drive. Ned will go faster for me!”’ 
The other sleigh had shot past us, and the jeers 
| of its occupants were ringing out when Jerry spoke 


” 


ances. Good night!"’ 

They gave us a very civil good-night in 
reply, and we went on our way, though in 
recalling the events of the evening we felt 
that while our opponents were certainly 
conceited and abusive and foolish, our 
manner to them was after all but a reflec- 
tion of theirs. We could have shown a less 
provoking and more gentlemanly spirit. 


J. L. HARBOUR. 
——_~+~@>—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
MY “RUNNING FIGHT.” 


In 1871 I lived alone ata ranch on the 
plains in Colorado. My partner and the 
hired man were away up in the timber on 
the Divide, getting out house-logs and poles 
with which to build corrals. Some one 
must stay at the ranch and look after our 
cattle, which were ranging at will. That 
some one was I, and the nearest inhabited 
dwelling was ten miles away. 

Living alone for a short time is not a 
bad plan. One has time to think over a 
great many things, and as there is nothing 
to distract one’s attention, the conclusions 
one reaches have a chance to sink in; but 
after a while solitude becomes a great 
strain on the nerves. To get up in the 
morning, cook breakfast, wander all day 

on the vast empty plains, come back at night to 
a lonely cabin, and lie down like a wild beast in 
his den, never hearing the kindly human voice or 
seeing the kindly human face, is a most trying 
ordeal. 

But hard work kept me fairly cheerful. Every 
morning I saddled my pony, rode out and hunted 
up the cattle, and counted them. We had but 
recently settled there, and our stock, which we 
had driven from the Platte, were not yet well 
wonted to their new grazing grounds. 

When I had done counting them I often hunted 
antelope, creeping, crawling, hiding, waiting, and 
then crawling on again till I could get at last the 
bead of the Sharps rifle against the point on a 
buck’s side where the brown hue of the back 
ceases and the white of the under side begins, 
and shows just where to send a bullet through 
the heart. 

About once a fortnight my solitude was re- 
lieved by a visit from my partner or the hired 
man, coming down with a wagon-load of poles or 
logs, and taking back some of the meat I had 
killed. 

On these occasions there was one question 
which we never failed to put to each other: 
‘“‘“Have you seen any sign of the Indians?’’ Not 
very long before this the Arapahoes and Chey- 
ennes had broken out of their reservations, and 
scalped thirteen men on the next stream to the 
one where we had our ranch, and had run off 
two hundred head of horses and mules. 

Naturally, I was on the lookout for the Indians 
|night and day. As I roamed around over the 
prairie 1 watched for the tracks of their unshod 
ponies on the sandy soil, or scanned the horizon 
for the sight of a band of these roving maraud- 
ers. 

I had more than one false alarm. Both cattle 
and antelope, travelling to water on a hot day in 
single file, are often so transfigured by the 
‘“‘smoke’’ or mirage caused by the currents of 
heated air rising from the surface of the ground 
that they look very like a line of horsemen. 

The flickering, wavering effect of this “‘smoke” 
| distorts the shapes and sizes of things amazingly. 

Objects seen through it are blurred and broken, 
like the reflections in still water when the ripples 





I think that those sneers simply caused Jerry to | softly to old Ned and touched him lightly with the | from an oar cross them. A soapweed half a mile 
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away will look for a minute like a tall man walk- | 
ing, and then change and look like an antelope or | 
a wolf, and presently change again into what it | 
really is, a big weed. 

The, constant changes baffle and confuse the 
eye. One believes, and disbelieves, and believes 
again; but no matter how often one may have 
been deceived, one can never know if next time 
may not be the grim reality. Your eye suddenly 
falls on what seem to be Indians, and your heart 
leaps to your mouth; there is no better phrase 
than that to express the sudden start and the 
tightening of the chest when the eye discerns 
something which it takes to be a merciless foe 
close at hand. 

“There they are!’’ you say, and brace yourself 
for a struggle against fearful odds or a race for 
life. You wait for a minute, breathless, expect- 
ing your fate. Then the mirage shifts, or the 
objects come nearer. 

“It’s only that bunch of cows, with the black 
muley in the lead,’’ you say to yourself, and all | 
the imaginary struggle and race for life that filled 
your mind vanishes like the mirage. 


‘| for your horse, or you can stake him out on green 





One morning I was out as usual after the cattle. | 
I missed a bunch of them from their wonted 
haunts, and put spurs to my pony and cantered | 
around looking for them. 

I was very young in those days, and I was, 
moreover, What was called a ‘‘tenderfoot;’’ that 
is, an inexperienced new-comer from more civil- | 
ized parts. In order to get my face well tanned, 
I wore on my head, instead of a wide-brimmed 
cowboy hat, nothing but a little round cap; it 
was the next thing to going bareheaded. 
had not been to town for months, my hair had 
grown long, and hung down almost to my shoul- 
ders. Furthermore, as I used to walk considerab!e 
distances after antelope, I wore light shoes, 
instead of the high boots, with the trousers 
tucked in, after the universal fashion of the 
frontier. 

Add to this that my face was as beardless 
as a baby’s, and you will see that I must 
really have looked, at a distance, rather like 
an Indian. But we kept no looking-glass on 
the ranch, so that this fact never occurred to 
me. 

Well, as I galloped around, looking for my 
stray cattle, I came to the top of a rise in 
the prairie. Instantly I pulled my pony 
up short and looked ahead hard, for there, 
down in a hollow, were my cattle; and there 
among them was a horseman. 

He sat quite still on his horse and looked ° 
at me, as I did at him. He was some three 
hundred yards away, and it was not easy for 
either of us to make out what the other was. 

My figure, being outlined sharply against the 
sky, must have given him an advantage here. 

“What is he?’ thought I. ‘An Indian? 

No, decidedly not; he wears a hat, and 
appears to be dressed like a white man. Can 

he be a cattle-thief? No; he isn’t driving those 
cattle off; he’s only looking at them.”’ 

But before I could make up my mind, he had 
jumped off his horse and lain down on the ground 
flat on his face. 

“What on earth’s the man up to?”’ said I to 
myself. ‘That’s a foolish trick for a man to 
play—to get off his horse on the prairie, right 
among the cattle !’’ 

Prairie cattle, though perfectly used to mounted 
men, are generally very much disturbed and ex- 
cited by the sight of a man on foot, and are likely 
to make a rush at him. To dismount in the midst 
of them a man must have a strong reason. 

I watched him more closely than ever. Sud- 
denly from the prostrate figure came a puff of 
smoke. I heard the crack of a rifle and the 
ping-g-g of a bullet whizzing past me. 

‘‘What!’’ said I to myself. ‘‘He’s shooting at 
me! I must run quick and explain—no time to 
lose about it, either.”’ 

Touching spurs to my pony, I rode as hard as 
I could go, shouting out, ‘‘Hold on! hold on!” 

He didn’t “hold on’ at all. He sprang up 
from the ground and upon his horse, and rode 
away like the wind. I followed him, still trying 
to explain, and yelling, ‘‘Hold on!” at the top of 
my voice. 

But the more I shouted the more he ran. My 
pony was fast, and I gained on him. Then I saw 
him cast a look behind him, and leaning forward 
in the saddle, raise his right hand and begin to 
belabor his horse’s sides with a blacksnake whip, 
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that might have passed muster as an Arapaho 
yell. Ittickled my fancy to have been under fire, 
and to have stampeded a real live cowboy, all by 
myself. 

I returned to my cattle, which proved to be all 
right, and then betook myself as usual to trying 
to find antelope. I saw no more of the fugitive. 

One evening, about a week afterward, as I was 
picketing out my pony to graze after his day’s 
work, I saw a man ride up to the cabin, and I 
recognized him as Pat Higgins, a cowboy from 
the Divide. 

“Hallo!” said I, coming toward him with the 
axe in my hand with which I had been driving 
the picket pin, “Is that you, Pat? I’m glad to 
see you. Get off and look at your saddle; and if 
you think it would look better off, too, strip it 
and come in and stop for the night.”’ 

“Well,” said he, slowly dismounting, ‘it’s 
going on to camp I was, but indade it’s a matther 
of twelve or fourteen miles further, and the 
baste’s tired.”’ 

“Oh, come in,” said I; ‘there's plenty of hay 


grass down by the spring there alongside of mine 
if you like.” 

“Tell me now wan thing,’’ said he, as he took 
off his saddle and turned his horse lease to roll in 
the dust and then graze around. ‘Have ve seen 
any sthray work-oxen around here? ‘There’s a 
big red stag with O B on the hip I’m looking for.”’ 

“No,” I answered, ‘‘I haven’t seen him. There 
aren’t any strays with our cattle just now. But 
bring your saddle inside so the wolves won't 
gnaw it, and I'll fry some antelope meat and have 
supper ready in a jiffy.” 

Pat caine into the cabin and sat down on my 
best chair—an empty box turned bottom upward. 
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take. I'll tell you what he says to me: ‘I saw | 
they was too many for me," says he, ‘and I run 
my horse a bit till I had ‘em all strung out, and 
then I hops off and shoots and drops the foremost | 
wan, and that sort of checks ‘em a bit; and then | 
I hops on agin and takes my horse along easy till | 
they begin to crowd me agin, and then I hops off ; 
agin and drops another; and that way,’ says he, 
‘I stood ’em off till I got plumb back to camp.’ 
Och now, it’s himself that’s a cool hand!”’ 
Something in the phrase ‘‘hop off and shoot and 
hop on again’”’ roused my attention. A suspicion 
flashed across me. Could this hero be the man? | 
No, it was impossible. Still I was not satisfied. 
‘*When did you say all this happened ?”’ L asked. | 
“Why, the middle of last week,’’ he answered, 
“when Van Schuyler’s outfit was camped down 
here at Crow’s Roost. They’ve moved from there 
since.”” | 
‘Just the time when I had my little encounter 
with the cowboy who got stampeded,”’ thought I | 


to myself. 


“And this man you speak of,’ I continued, 
‘ran onto the Indians in these hills over east 
here ?”” 

“That’s where he found ’em, or they found 
him,”’ said Pat, ‘‘sure.”’ 

Another curious coincidence! That was just 
where I had found my stray cattle and that 
strange horseman among them. 

“And you say they ran him toward Crow’s 
Roost ?”’ 

“That’s what they did, 


” 


said Patrick; ‘‘and if 


you'll hear me talk, you’ll not stop here a day | 


longer. It’s too lonesome for ye intirely. Ye'd 
betther move yer stock at wance up on the Divide, 
where there’s more settlers.”’ 


His advice fell upon unheeding ears. It was 





A Frightened Cowboy. 


“And tell me now,” he began, ‘‘where’s yer 


working for ye ?”” 

“Off up on the Divide getting out house-logs.’ 

Having cut up a frying-pan full of antelope 
steaks I set them on the fire. 

It made me very cheerful to have any company 
at all, and Pat was a capital fellow. He looked at 
me now with a puzzled expression. 

‘“‘But how do ye manage here at all?’’ he in- 
quired. 
living out here all alone by yourself?” 

“That's just what I am doing,’’ I replied. “I’m 
alone here, hunting antelope and minding the 
stock.”’ 

‘“Murther!’”’ he exclaimed. ‘I wouldn’t live 
alone like that out here for a hundred dollars a 
month, not if ye paid me for it. Why now, aren’t 
ye afeard of the Injuns? It’s a wonder they 
haven’t scalped ye.” 

‘“Yes,”’ said I, “I’m always on the lookout, of 
course; but you see there haven’t been any in 
here this year—at least not nearer than Big 
Sandy.” 

Pat opened his eyes wide. ‘Is that what ye 
think ?”’ he cried. ‘This prairie was runnin’ 
over full of Injuns only last week ; and however 
ye kept yer hair I can’t tell.” 

‘What?’ I almost shouted, jumping up ex- 
citedly from the pan, where I was turning the 
slices of meat with a fork. ‘Indians in here last 
week? Why, I’ve been all about on the prairie 
every day, and keeping a sharp lookout, too, for 


’ 





as if more than anxious to get away as fast, and | tracks, and I’ve never seen any sign of them.” 


as far, as he could. 

Then it dawned upon my perplexed brain that 
the man mistook me for an Indian! I halloed to 
him to stop, and to come and see me at home, and 
dine and sleep. But no; he only took my halloas 
for war-whoops, and plied the whip harder than 
ever. 

At last I gave up the chase in despair, and 
reined in on the brow of a wide sand gulch which 
wound for miles away through the prairie. Down 


the steep side of it he plunged; I saw the sand fly | 


in showers from his horse’s heels as he scurried 
across the gulch. Up the opposite side he dashed, 
and away over the broad flats which stretched 
bevond. 

I must have watched him while he rode three 
miles; and as far as the eye could follow he was 
keeping the horse at its fastest pace. Evidently 
he was badly scared—‘stampeded,”’ in fact. 

Iam afraid I must confess that when I gave up 


“Tracks or no tracks, they was right in here on 
| Black Squirrel Creek—a band of about twenty- 
| five bloodthirsty Cheyennes on the warpath. 
| Jim Smart, one of Van Schuyler’s herders, up 
| here lookin’ for cattle, ran onto ’em in the hills 
| over east toward the head of Big Sandy, and had 
a running fight with ’em for twenty miles. He 
| says they chased him pretty close, but he killed 
five of ’em that he knows on. His horse was 
just about clean give out when he got back to the 
camp at Crow’s Roost.” 

Naturally I was much excited by this piece of 
news. Hostile Indians on my range! My little 
| cabin was easily visible from the hills over toward 
| Big ‘Sandy. How had they failed to see it, to 
| creep up to it, shoot and scalp me and run off the 
| horse ? 

I could not understand how I had escaped. 

‘Yes,’ continued Pat, looking meditatively at 
| the frying meat, ‘Jim must have had a turrible 


“Ye don’t mean to tell me that ye’re 


| all as clear as daylight to me now. The last I had 
folks? Where yer partner, and the man ye had | seen of my stampeded cowboy, he was heading 


for Crow’s Roost as straight as he could go; and 
I understood very well that Jim Smart, Pat’s 
heroic Indian fighter, was none other than my 
headlong runaway, and that I by myself was 
those ‘twenty-five bloodthirsty Indians’’ and 


“five of me was dead!" R, B, TowNsHEND. 
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| JEALOUS CAT-BIRDS. 

Some years ago I was living in a town where 
glass-blowing was a leading business. The glass- 
| blowers often made for themselves and friends 
| globes of glass, which they silvered inside and 
| placed upon their lawns or in their flower-beds as 
| ornaments. Of course these served as convex 
mirrors, and the surrounding landscape or build- 
ings were reflected in them. 

| One day a young man connected with the glass- 
| works called to me as I was passing, and asked 


me to take a look at a cat-bird, which, he said, | 
was fighting its own reflection in one of these | 


| mirrors. He had been at it all day, he said, and 

| was just killing himself with his own fury. 

| Entering the gate near the house, I saw one of 

| these large silvered globes in the centre of a 
| flower-bed, and perched upon the bed was a-cat- 
bird, with his feathers puffed out like an angry 
turkey’s, and eying fiercely his own reflection in 
the glass. 

He was so close that the reflection looked al- 
| most as large as himself. 
| his wings, bill and feet at the supposed rival, fall 
| back as if almost exhausted, and then rally for 
another attack. 

He continued this for some time, and then 

| hopped and flew feebly away to a neighboring 
| fence, where his mate was awaiting him. 
Never was a cowardly warrior skulking away 
| from a fight more indignantly rebuked than the 
| little brown bird was by his dusky mate. She 
| scolded, stormed, sulked, pecked her mate, and 
| said, as plainly as signs and tones can say: 

“If you don’t go back and finish up that inso- 
| lent upstart, you and I must part. You are a 

weak, good-for-nothing little fellow, and I sup- 
pose your wife will have to come and help you 
| out of this scrape. I should think you had been 
long enough about this little affair. 
| and end it up.” 


| The poor bird literally dragged himself down 


the chase, I had, boy-like, to give a whoop or two time of it, sure. He’s a brave man and no mis- | to the fight once more, and began again its attack 


He would strike with | 


Go at once | 
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upon the glass; while the mate upon the fence 
kept up a series of harsh cries that sounded like 
reproaches and insults. 

Finally I went near enough to end the struggle 
for a while; and the pair flew away. 

I learned that they returned next day, and re- 
newed the fight for a while; then had another 
scene of animated discussion, and finally flew 
away, abandoning a nest which they had just 
commenced. They could not, evidently, live in 
peace with their own images. 


ae —~@>————— 


COMMONPLACE SAMENESS. 


“A commonplace life,” we say, and we sigh, 
3ut why should we sigh, as we say ? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 
—Selected. 


—— 


For the Companion. 
TOLEDO AND CORDOVA. 


Imperial Toledo—Toledo of the Romans, of 
the Goths, of the Moors, of the Christians! We 
were full of enthusiasm as we started from Mad- 
rid in the early—too early— morning to find it. 

The train seemed nearly empty. We could al- 
most fancy it crawled on for our sakes only; but 
crawl it did. I suppose that even a snail gets 

| somewhere at last, and at last we came in sight 
of Toledo, towering up from the yellow Tagus, 
| yellower even than the Tiber at Rome. 
| The Tagus girdles the town, leaving only one 
landward approach, which is fortified by Moorish 
towers and walls. 

Like Rome, Toledo stands upon seven hills, 
and like Rome, everything about it is venerable. 

No mushroom place this, built in hot haste, 
as solace for a monarch’s gout. All here is 
substantial and ancient. 

For three hundred and fifty years the Moors 
held sway in Toledo, and you see Moorish 
remains at every step. It was the Moors 
who built the noble gates, of which the finest 
is the Puerta del Sol, in the picture of which 
you will note the horseshoe-shaped arches 
which distinguish Moorish architecture. 

Externally, nothing could be: more im- 
posing than Toledo, but when fairly into it, 
one realizes that all is desolate, forsaken, 
going to decay. It once had two hundred 
thousand inhabitants ; it has twenty thousand 
now. 

But how fascinating it is, even now! The 
narrow, illy-paved streets wind up and down 
and in and out, and lead you from wonder to 
wonder of interest and of beauty. 

The carving of the stalls in the cathedral 
choir is so beautiful that I should like to 
study it every day fora year, and the stained- 
glass windows are among the finest in the 
world. 

They sparkle as with jewels, and throw their 
parti-colored reflections on the eighty-eight col- 
umns which uplift the gorgeous ceiling. There 
are noble pictures and glorious tombs—a collec- 
tion of works of art, in short, which might be the 
sufficient goal of any pilgrimage. 

The Church of St. John of the Kings must not 
be forgotten, or its lovely cloister, with its richly 
clustered pillars on three sides, and its perfect 
Gothic arches. This cloister is being slowly re- 
stored, but meantime the undisciplined roses have 
their way in 1t. We gathered great bunches of 
them. 

Outside this church hang chains, which were 
suspended there as votive offerings by captives 
who had been delivered from the power of the 
Moorish infidel. 

Two synagogues yet remain to attest the former 
importance of the Jews in Toledo. The ceiling 
of one of these synagogues was made of beams 
from the cedars of Lebanon. 

Legends say that Toledo was the place of refuge 
of the Jews when Jerusalem was taken by Neb- 
uchadnezzar. So ancient is it that you can believe 
anything, from the tale that ascribes its founda- 
tion to Hercules to that other solemnly enforced 
and detailed account which asserts that Tubal 
| began to build it one hundred and forty-three 
years, to a day, after the Deluge. 

It looks old enough to have been begun even 
before the Deluge, and it is certain that, when the 
Moors first took it, it was largely populated by 
Hebrews. 

You feel as if nothing there ever had been or 
ever could be young, until you look up to some 
| vine-wreathed balcony, and meet the dark eyes of 
| some Spanish beauty, smiling coquettishly from 
under her lace mantilla; and then, suddenly, the 
old, old world seems eternally young, with love 
and hope and smiles springing up like flowers in 
the sun of every summer. 

When the Christians recovered Toledo from the 
Moors they set a heavy tax upon every Jewish 
head; but the Jews were allowed to retain their 
synagogues, on the plea that they had not con- 
sented to the death of the Saviour. When Christ 
was brought to judgment, they said, the votes of 
the tribes had been taken, and one tribe had voted 
for His acquittal, and from this tribe were the 
Jews of Toledo descended! 

Can you fancy, at all, this quaint old town, 
high, high above its yellow river, with its sub- 
stantial Moorish architecture, its narrow streets 
which wind and climb through the desolate city 
where two hundred thousand people used to make 
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merry, and where its poor twenty thousand live 
now as quietly as if they were all holding their 
breath, in order not to wake the echoes of some 
long-dead past ? 

Can you fancy, in this solemn, silent place, 
possessed by ghosts of Romans, Goths, Jews, 
Moors and Christians, red roses flaunting their 
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be engrafted in its centre in 1523—a piece of 
barbarity which even he had the grace to regret 
when he came to see it later. 

There is one tiny chapel, with a roof like a 
shell, which is adorned with mosaics sent from 
Constantinople. These mosaics are said to be 
the finest in the world. This is the Ceca, or 

Mihrab, the Holy of Holies, where the Koran 


used to be kept on a stand which cost a sum | 


this historic event, so humiliating to France, 
which led the Empress to go to Versailles. 

| The fact that the Empress was forced to leave 
Paris so suddenly, and take refuge from insult in 
her native England, caused great excitement in 
Germany. The young Emperor hotly expressed 
his indignation. The German papers teemed 
with denunciations of the French, and it was 
freely predicted that the Emperor would reverse 


MARCH 26, 1891. 


to be ascertained and proclaimed by the President. 
The effect of the new law will be to prevent the 
publication of foreign books, and so forth, in the 
United States, without the consent of the foreign 
author. 

It is expected by the promoters of the new law 
that it will be of benefit to American authors by 
discouraging the production of great numbers of 
exceedingly cheap editions of foreign works—a 


equal to five millions of dollars, and around | his recent policy of friendliness toward France, | business which heretofore, it is assumed, has oc- 
this spot the very marble was worn in a/and recall Bismarck—always the inveterate foe |cupied the attention of American publishers to 
circular hollow by the faithful Mussulmans | of France—once more to the chief place in his | the exclusion of the consideration of deserving 
who used to crawl around it on their hands | councils. | American works. 
and knees. | Already the administration of the former| It is also expected that the new law, by discour- 
I have passed long afternoons in La Mez-| French provinces of Alsace and Lorraine had | aging the importation of books printed abroad 
quita—wandering up and, down among the | been made more mild, while the regulations con- | will greatly stimulate the business of printing and 
aisles of this wonderful forest, studying the | cerning passports had been relaxed. But after | publishing in the United States. 
exquisite tracery of the carvings, recalling the the incident of the Empress’s visit to Paris orders 
old legends which cluster about | were sent from Berlin to Prince Hohenlohe, the 
the spot, kneeling with the | Governor of the provinces, to maintain the regu- 
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OUR EARLY EASTER. 








Orange Grove Tred, 


brightness 
in the warin 
south wind, 
and young 
cheeks glow- 
ing with new 
joys and hopes 
as if no one 
had ever died ? 
It seems to 
me that they 
need courage, 
this Spanish 
handful,—to 
laugh and live 
thus among 
the shades of 
the departed. 
Did we find 
Cordova more 
lively ? Some- ie 








what so, per- a... the dark-eyed beauty 


haps; and yet 

Cordova, like Toledo, is a city which 

has been, and is not—which belongs more 

to the dead than to the living; for the gay days 
are past when it used to be called ‘The City of the 
thirty suburbs and the three hundred mosques.” 

Here, as in Toledo, are patios, and though I 
have heard them called courtyards, a patio is not 
precisely a courtyard, nor yet is ita garden ora 
room, but it is a delicious combination of all 
three. 

A small vestibule is usually between it and the 
street. On its four sides rise slender columns, 
which supporta gallery. Itis paved with marble. 
In the centre there is often a fountain. Palms 
grow in these patios—flowers blossom there, ivy 
climbs round the graceful little pillars; here are 
statues, perhaps, or busts or graceful urns. 

The patio is the heart of the home—the place 
where you go to sip after-dinner coffee, to chat, 
to lounge, to dream. 






faithful at their prayers, or | lations with absolute stringency. 
kneeling alone in some far-off | On the other side, the French artists withdrew | ppe festival never can occur before March Twenty- 
corner, and listening to the | their promise to exhibit their pictures at Berlin, | second, and we have it this spring only a week 
remote sound of the holy | and at a ball in Paris the ladies pledged them- | later, March Twenty-ninth. The rule which fixes 
music, half able to fancy that | selves never to dance with a German again. the date was settled many centuries ago. As in 
I was in some outer court of | While it is true that a war between the two | Some other matters, the Roman and the Greek 
heaven. It is after such an| nations may not immediately issue out of the | Churches do not agree in this, but outside of the 
afternoon as this that I | Empress’s well-meant but unfortunate journey, | ae bn pote ae eae Sy Se ee eee 

would gather roses in it isa lamentable fact that the relations between aan ae tar daenhien the date of Easter is 

the Sultana’s garden, | the two have become once more strained and crit- | t99 complex to be stated ina few words. It does 

that thus I might be | ical, and that a slighter provocation would prob- | not explain the matter much to say that “Easter 
brought back to the | ably now precipitate a conflict between them than | Day is the first Sunday after the fourteenth day of 
simpler joys of our | would have sufficed before the recent events oc- | the calendar moon which happens on or next after 
human life, and find | curred. March Twenty-first.” 


Easter comes this year nearly as early as it can. 








rest for my soul after —_——~or—___——_- be — er the —- bo — 
: rriters 2 8 ct were ve ‘ 
the exaltation born of PROVIDENCE. writers on the subject were not obliged to add that 


“the calendar moon” is not the veritable queen of 
night which we see in the heavens, nor the mean 
moon of the astronomers, but “an imaginary moon 
created for ecclesiastical convenience in advance 
of the real moon.” 

Itis a pity that the flowers will not comply with 
- the needs of the festival, and bloom two months 
sarlier than usual; but happily for the luxurious 
Christians of the modern world, our florists know 


: m —_ . ; how to create an artificial spring to match the 
gathered its first roses, Under the laws of the United States as they | imaginary moon, and they also know how to im- 


but still they freight the soft wind | have existed for many years, a citizen or resident | ,ort from tropical islands the flowers that bloom 
with their breath, and still the fairy ferns | of the country might obtain, for any book, dra- | in their spring a thousand miles away. 

grow green, and the oranges ripen in the sun, | matic or musical composition, picture, statue or| On Easter Sunday morning of last year a noted 
and the solemn old carp are happy in the fish- | map of which he was the author or designer, the | florist of New York had fifteen thousand pots of 
pool; and I audaciously pluck the roses that are | exclusive right to publish, copy and sell the same | Easter lilies ready for distribution among the 
the far-off descendants of those of that long-past | for a certain term of years. cheureiee of New York and Brooklyn, the fra- 
time, and the Sultana never heeds my trespass.| ‘This right or privilege is called copyright. It is renege aie could be perceived at 
She is as dead as Cordova, granted for a period of twenty-eight years in the | 4} through this proto — frosty winter fields 
Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. | first instance, with the privilege of renewal for a | o¢ }ilies have been growing for us in Bermuda, 
further term of fourteen years, making forty-two | and are now exhaling their fragrance in city 
years in all. green-houses. The early Easter, therefore, will 
JOY. The privilege of copyright is regarded as abso- | not lack its flowery offerings, nor would it lack 

lute property, in the same way, and to the same them if it should come in the middle of January. 
B F aemnun exeane ta the sereeaecn tie extent, as a patent, for the term of its existence, | __Thé flowers that salute the morning of this beau- 
They one gudden clasp us with 's amaile. ™ and may be inherited by an author’s heirs, or | ae. toe So Gicadins uous rsp 
—Gerald Massey. | sold to other persons. a pu ecg taal 


6 ‘ mony, both in their pictures and in their inscrip- 
— ——— A copyright for a book or any other article | tions, that four thousand years ago human beings 


which comes within the law is obtained of the | made the same use of flowers in the religious fes- 
Librarian of Congress. An author or publisher, in | tival of the spring that we do in 1891. 
For twenty years—ever since the great war of applying for copyright, must send a printed copy Before Pharaoh reigned, the Eastern peoples 


the Mezquita. 

How long ago did 
the Sultan make this 
garden for his love? 
I do not remember 
how many hundred - +e 

years have passed since 


Sacred and secret hand! 
By whose assisting, swift command 
The Angel shewd that Holy Well, 
Which freed poor Hagar from her fears. 
And turn’d to smiles the begging tears 
Of yong distressed Ishmael. 
—Vaughan, 1655. 
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Not by appointment do we meet delight 
And joy ; they heed not our expectancy ; 








AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 





Cordova was of importance in Ceesar’s time; he 


half destroyed it because it sided with Pompey. | 


“The Great Captain,’’ who was born there, used to 
say that other towns might be better to live in, 
but the place in which one should be born was 
certainly Cordova. Cordova was renowned, in 
those farthest off days, for its men of letters, 
whose wisdom astonished even the Romans. 

Roman Cordova yielded to the Goths. But the 
Goths were conquered in turn by the Moors, and 
Cordova became the capital of Moorish Spain. It 
saw, under the Moors, the days of its greatest 
glory. 

In the tenth century it contained nearly a mil- 
lion of inhabitants, three hundred mosques, nine 
hundred baths, and six hundred inns. How is 
the mighty fallen! It is said to have some fifty 
thousand inhabitants, now; but looking back to 
a sojourn of some days there, I can scarcely 
remember to have met any one in the streets, save 
tourists and beggars. 

The place still has beautiful suburbs, and to 
drive out among the orange orchards and the 
olive groves is a memorable delight. 

But to me Cordova means two things—and to 
find again those two, gladly would I cross sea and 
land. I would give you all else of Cordova will- 
ingly, if you left me the freedom of the Mosque- 
Cathedral, La Mezquita, and of the Sultana’s 
Garden. 

How shall one picture in words the wonders of 
La Mezquita? Its exterior gives no hint of what 
awaits you, for it is surrounded by walls from 
thirty to sixty feet in height; but once you have 
entered through the Gate of Pardon the Ceurt of 
the Orange-Trees, the enchantment begins. 


It means so little to say, in set phrase, that | went to Paris was to invite the best French ar- | tition with printers in other countries. 
there are a thousand columns, surmounted by the | tists to display their works in this exhibition. 
Moorish horseshoe arches; and that some of But if the intent of the Empress’s journey was | the same book cannot be imported from abroad in 


| 1870-71—the relations between Germany and | of the title-page of his book, and deposit two | Placed flowers upon such altars as they had in 
France have been watchful, suspicious, and at | copies of the book with the Librarian of Congress | token of gratitude and gladness. Wreaths and 
times threatening to the peace of Europe. after its publication. | garlands of flowers were hung in the temples. 
| The French have never become reconciled t The privilege of copyright i Tnited Ste , | Remaaete and mounds and pyramids of Sewers 
‘ ey é rbd, 1¢ privilege of copyright - the United States | were employed precisely as they are with us. 
the lose of the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, | has never been granted to foreigners not resident | At private feasts a bouquet was offered to each 
which were taken by the Germans as a part of the in the country until the adoption of a measure of | guest on his arrival, and we perceive that it was 
| spoils of victorious war, and they have not ceased international copyright at the close of the session | a polite observance for guests to exchange flowers 
| to cherish the hope that those provinces might one | of the Congress which has just adjourned. | selected from their bouquets. It would be difficult 
| day be recovered. Heretofore, indeed, any book published abroad | f° think of any use of flowers made by us, whether 
| On the other hand, Germany, conscious of this | might be reprinted in this country freely, and | '™ ae se seooenenteie, 
strong feeling en the part of the French, has felt | without payment of royalty to the foreign author. pratima ascii. Meco de cme 
. ai . aAvY < _ . 7 . - Bal n *, “ af ° . » a 
[tone Ssalinoms epeovar Spon tir anak t| gice te sau anthaies fut ot Gr Santis of Os aoc ee ee en ome 
aus wis s : Re sa part of the profits of the | ostentation or excess in the display of costly 
her republican neighbor. | American editions. 
} 
| 


| flowers on Easter morning, we need not harshly 
More than once in the last twenty years the two For many years the privileges of international | condemn an indulgence which has the merit of 
nations have seemed upon the very verge of an- 


copyright have been the rule with most of the | being harmless, and of giving a banquet of delight 
other war, which has, perhaps, been averted only | countries of Europe. Agreements were entered | t° # sreat multitude of people at the close of such 
bY great patience or by the mediation of other 


a winter as we have had in this latitude. 
a A Nor is it the waste which it once was, for after 
powers. and laws adopted by them, under which a copy- | the glorious music of the festival has died away 
This being the state of things betw G y | yi i , i ven | , . stead ‘ Sey 
d g ngs append namenied right might be obtained by a foreigner, even | and the congregation has dispersed, the potted 
and France, the sudden visit of the Empress | when resident abroad, for a book, a picture, or 
Dowager Frederick of Germany to the French | other such work of the brain, on the same terms 








into between the governments of these countries, | 


flowers bloom on as before, and the gathered 
| flowers are carried away to the hospitals and asy- 





capital, in the last week in February, was an | as by a citizen or subject of the country. lums. 
event of marked importance, and had unfortu-} There have been many attempts to procure the _ 


nate results. adoption of such legislation in this country, but 


The Empress Frederick is the eldest daughter ) all such have failed until the passage of the bill 

of the Queen of England, the widow of the Em-| referred to. The new law provides that foreigners Del heNehtod wi hal 1 

TIN ys “ » i pa vs elaware, were celighted when 1elr ¢ sin, the 
peror Frederick, and the mother of the reigning | may obtain copyright for their works in this coun- | wi¢o o¢ i st ap 7 cae 
Germen Emperor, Witt Il. She} : | age : . wife of a cabinet officer in Washington, asked them 
7 ’ ri . x 7 as vavs | i m i « aj y j j ‘I j 

. peror, William he has always | try, recelving protection for their monopoly of the | to assist her ata reception. She advised them as 
been known as a woman of great ability, to| publication and sale of their works, provided the | to their gowns and gloves; hence they had no 
whose opinions her husband paid much defer-| books are printed from type set in this country | anxiety on that score. 


AT THE RECEPTION. 


Patty and Sarah Amber, who lived ina village in 














ence. or from plates made from type set here. But they were anxious on.more important 
| At first, her visit to Paris seemed to be essen-| This provision is different from the international | ™@tters. 
| tially one of peace and conciliation. A great! copyright laws prevailing in most foreign coun- i shall see so many wise and brilliant people, 


art exhibition was to be held in Berlin, and it is | tries, and is intended to protect American printers, thought Sarah. “I wonder if I shall be able to 


, . . P understand their wisdom and wit?” She resolved 
said that the main purpose for which the Empress | in the publicati ig is Se "fas : 
purty press | in the publication of foreign books, from compe | to pay the closest attention to all that was said, lest 
| : some golden grain should escape her. 
When a foreign book has been copyrighted here, Patty, too, thought of the many politicians, 
authors, diplomatists and leaders in society whom 


these columns are of jasper, some of porphyry, a peaceful one, its result was far from reducing | quantities, though not more than two copies may | 8! should probably meet that day. 


some of verd-antique, and no two alike. You do_| the friction between the two nations. The Paris- 
not stop to think of these details; you wander on | ians became restless, and the more extreme spirits | regular customs duty upon them. 

and on, as among the countless trees of a forest. | became hostile, as her stay was prolonged; and | 

You lose yourself in this divine immensity. It is | when she drove to Versailles, in order to visit a | also excluded from importation for sale, under 


like nothing else on earth. 


Look where you will, the interminable vista | much ill feeling was aroused that it was thought 
stretches out beyond, and allures your tireless | prudent for the Empress to leave Paris promptly. 


footsteps. 


The stained glass of the windows, when the ing conquered and desolated France, proclaimed | made in the United States. 


“Just to speak and bow, and pass on!’ she 


| be imported by any one upon payment of the 
| thought. “It gives me no chance at all! How can 


Newspapers and magazines printed abroad are glimpse of me?” 
| spot connected with her hushand’s memory, so | the same terms as hooks, if they contain matter 
copyrighted in this country. 
Lithographs and certain other pictures, in order | Cousin’s guests. 
| For it was at Versailles that the Germans, hav- | to be copyrighted by foreigners, must also be| "the eventful day, the girls took their places in 
the line of ladies who received. Patty, eager, 


speeches, epigrams and repartees, which she could 





sun strikes it, throws patches of vivid color their new Empire in January, 1871, and placed| The privileges granted by the new law apply to anxious, self-conscious to her finger-tips, did not 


against the marbles. The place is so vast that) William of Prussia at its head, an event which | 
you scarcely think about the Cathedral church, has always bitterly rankled in the French heart. tries of which they are citizens grant correspond- 
which that royal vandal, Char!es V., allowed to | Moreover, it was her husband's connection with | ing privileges to American citizens, which fact is 


sas . ‘ speak or move or even glance, except for Conquest. 
citizens of foreign countries only when the coun- ' : pt for eong 


| fan said, ‘Look at me!” 
Sarah, too, was eager but it was to catch every 





| I produce any impression on them in that mere 
She was busy for days concocting smart little 


make in reply to the commonplace greetings of her 


Every hair in her frizzled bang, every flirt of her 


a ea a 


a: te ce ae ee 
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word which was spoken to her. She listened with 
such deference and attention to the most trifling 
remark that more than one pleased guest lingered 
to talk where his words were so keenly appre- 
ciated, and stopped again to tell their hostess how 
charming her cousin was. 

“So well-bred and womanly.” 
fascination of manner!” they said. 

There could be no doubt that Sarah was the most 
popular of all the girls in the room, while Patty 
provoked only some smiles and cynical comments 
upon her artificial manners. 

This experience of the two girls exemplifies 
the truth of an old saying, “He who gives himself 
receives all, but he who grasps to enrich himself 
is left a beggar at the last.” 


“Such singular 


—+or- 


SAVING A LIFE. 


It is the practice of some writers of serial stories 
to begin the publication of their romances before 
the end is written. In the early stages of the story, 
they do not know any better than the public who 
read it how they are “coming out.” This is espe- 
cially the case in France, where nearly every 
newspaper has a feuilleton or department in which 
a continued story is published. 

Itis related by M. Aurélien Scholl, in a budget 
of literary anecdotes just published, that when 
Paul Duplessis was publishing a serial romance 
in the Patrie newspaper, he was visited one eve- 
ning by Millet, the artist. 

“By the way,” said Millet, after a little conver- 
sation, “I am seeking a bit of information. You 
know thatin the Patrie this morning you left the 
countess in the most alarming situation; she had 
fallen into an ambush, and was surrounded by 
those who have every motive to cause her to disap- 
pear.” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, does she die?” 

“Yes; she meets her death at the point of the 
Corsican’s poignard.” 

Millet struck the table with his fist. 
for me!” he exclaimed. 

“Why, what is it to you?” 

“Oh, nothing but ten louis, that’s all! I made a 
toolish wager with a devoted reader of your sto- 
ries that the countess was necessary to the ‘come 
out’ of the romance, and that she would get out of 
the scrape.” 

“Dear me!” Duplessis exclaimed. He drew out 
his watch. “Only nine o’clock,” he said. ‘“There’s 
time enough yet.” 

“Time for what?” 

“Time to get into a cab and go to the Patrie office 
and save the countess’s life!” 

“Truly? Would you do that?” 

Duplessis shook the artist’s hand solemnly. 

“It’s very little to do for a friend,” said he. 

He rushed away to the newspaper oflice, over- 
hauled his proofs, and made the grumbling print- 
ers turn the countess’s distressing death into a 
marvellous rescue. 





“No luck 


———_ ~+@r— 
INDUSTRIOUS INDIANS. 


The efforts of the United States Government to 
render the Indian tribes self-supporting and indus- 
trious have been most successful in cases where it 
has been possible to take advantage of and develop 
some kind of industry already known among them 
in at least a rudimentary form. 

With such a tribe as the Navajos, for instance, 
the government has had no trouble, since the wars 
with the tribe ceased, because these Indians are 
natural horse and sheep raisers. They have been 
able to support themselves by dealing in horses 
and sheep. An attempt to make them farmers in 
the sense known in the Eastern States would prob- 
ably have not only failed, but would have demor- 
alized the Indians and made them dependent upon 
the government. 


Out of it, wrapped in flannels, staggered the 
| Duke. He went to the door of the royal car, knelt, 
| kissed the Queen’s hand, waved his cap and called 
out, “Three cheers for the Queen!”’ Then re-enter- 
ing his carriage, he drove back to the castle, and 
never left it again alive. 


——___$<@>—_—___——- 


NEEDFUL INFORMATION. 


A little girl who was showing a middle-aged 
woman about the seminary where the latter had 
once been a student led her finally to a recitation. 
room with which she had of eld been very famil- 
iar. “And what is this room used for now?” asked 
the lady. ‘The classes in Literature and Languages 
recite here,’ was the reply. “And that,” said the 
child, pointing to the board, where some short sen- 
tences were written, “that’s French!” 


Lord Chiet-Justice Coleridge, who visited Amer- 
ica not many years ago, is a man of great ability 
and wide learning. During his tour through the 
West, he stopped at one capital where he was 
given a dinner at the expense of the State. 

The feast was an abundant one, and all the great 
men from miles around were invited to it, to honor 
the Lord Chief-Justice. His honor had the Gov- 
ernor on one side of him atthe table, and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the State on the other side. 
As the party sat down, the menu cards had already 
been laid beside their plates. These cards were 
very fine. They cost twenty-five dollars apiece, 
an — bore at their heads the State coat-of-arms, 
upon which was engraved a motto in Latin. 

As Lord Coleridge sat down, he took up this 
card, and looking at the motto, said to the man on 
his left, “Very good indeed, and very appropri- 
ate.” 

“What’s good?” asked the Lieutenant-Governor. 

“IT refer to these words,” said Lord Coleridge, as 
he pointed to the motto. 

“Yes,” replied the Lieutenant-Governor, with a 
knowing look. “Them words is Latin.” 


“NO, THANKS.” 


It is a satisfaction to know that an English trav- 
eller who never had learned at home how discour- 
teous is the use of the phrase, ‘‘No, thanks,’ was 
taught the lesson when he visited Norway and 
ventured to translate that brief and slangy substi- 
tute for “No, I thank you,” into Norwegian. The 
lesson was given him by the waitress in a restaurant 
at Hamer. The young woman asked him if he 
would take coffee, and he replied, “Jkke tak,” 
which is a literal translation of “No, thanks.” 


The young woman, writes the Englishman, an- 
swered in quick, strong and unintelligible jargon. 
I knew that magnates and menials intermix in 
Norway, and concluded that here was a lineal de- 
cendant of some fierce Viking princess. Fearful 
tragedies might have ensued had not a Norseman 
crossed over to my rescue, and on bowing to each 
other, I understood him to say to me: 

“If you please, what was it that you said, or 
wanted to say? She says you were not asked to 
give her anything; and she serves here gratui- 
tously; and she is a free and independent elector; 
and you ought, at any rate, to have thanked her 
for her attendance, whereas you would not give 
her a ‘thank you’ for her coffee.” 

“T said ‘Ikke tak.’ I want no coffee, and I said 
‘No, thanks,’ did I not?” said I in self-defence. 

“Ah! you should always give ‘Tak’!” said the 
interlocutor, insinuating that I needed instructio: . 

“Tell me, then, how you say ‘No-thank-you,’”’ 
said I, bewildered. 

“Nai, tak! Nai, tak!” said he, bowing himself 
away. 


ee 
SERVING EARLY WRITS. 


It was not the easiest thing in the world to bring 
malefactors to justice in the early administration 
otf the law in Virginia, as the following returns, 
made to executions, will illustrate. The extract is 
from the “History of Augusta County.” 

“In the case of Johnson vs. Brown (1751), ‘Not 
executed by reason there is no road to the place 
where he (Brown) lives.’ ” 

Again: “Not executed by reason of excess of 
weather.” ; 

“Nov., 1752.—‘Not executed by reason of an ax’ 





Other far Western tribes of Indians have sub- 
sisted largely in the past by digging roots which | 


(the axe being in the hands of defendant, uplifted, 
no doubt, to cleave the oflicer’s skull). 
“Not executed because the defendant’s horse 


grew spontaneously over a great extent of country. | Was faster than mine.” 


It is hoped that these Indians, now that they no 
longer have free range over a vast tract, may be 
easily taught that they can make a living by plant- 
ing other kinds of roots on a more limited area. 

One of the difficulties with which the govern- 
ment has to contend in the process of civilizing 
the great mass of the Indians now classed as 
“wild,” is the fact that they occupy a country of 
dry plains, where very little agriculture was prac- 
tised when the Indians were in their primitive 
state, and where it was comparatively easy and 
pleasant to derive a living from the herds of buffalo 
and other game that were to be found ranging the 
plains. 

Such a people must almost be made over again 
in order to be rendered agricultural. But they 
have a kindly feeling toward cattle, which are a 
Sort of natural successors to the buffalo. They 
make excellent herders and very good drivers of 
oxen. 

Cattle-raising, therefore, seems to be the natural 
Means of civilizing these Indians; and they are 
being encouraged with gifts of stock and instruc- 
tion in the best means of taking care of it. 


—__-__ +o 





TOUCHING LOYALTY. 


The grand old 


. Douglas motto, “Tender and 
rue,’ 


" was once touchingly illustrated by the rep- 
resentative of another Scotch family. The Duke 
of Athole had a disease which was certain to end 
fatally. When he was assured that he would soon 
be taken away, he called on all his tenants, and 
bade each one farewell with a cheerfulness that 
testified to his peace of mind. During his last 
days there occurred a touching incident, which is 
told in Blackwood’s. 

Queen Victoria visited Blair-Athole to bid adieu 
em Duke. She had returned to the station, 
: & crowd of persons had collected, but in 
Sympathy With the solemnity of the occasion, they 
Maintained perfect silence. : 

The train was ¢ 
Shout of 
driving 


‘bout to start, when there was a 
“Stop! stop!” and a brougham was seen 
rapidly from the castle. 





“Not executed, by reason of a gun.” 
“Emlen vs. Miller.—Kept off from Miller with a 


| club, ete.; Miller not found by Humphrey Mar. 


shall.’ ” 

“Not executed, because the defendant got into 
deep water—out of my reach.” 

“Nov., 1754.—' Executed on the within, John War- 
wick, and he is not the man.’” 

“August, 1755.—Forty-nine executions returned 
“not executed, by reason of the disturbance of the 
Indians.’ ”’ 








te 
GRACEFUL. 


The ready and graceful wit of the Abbé de 
Voisenon once enabled him, in a truly discouraging 
social difficulty, “to pluck victory from defeat.” 
His courageous effort to escape from an embar- 
rassing situation certainly deserved success. 


The Abbé accepted an invitation of the Prince 
de Conti to dinner, but forgot the date, and at the 
dinner his chair was vacant. The next day a friend 
said to him: 

“Monseigneur was very angry with you yester- 
day.” The Abbé felt that he had been remiss and 
attended the Prince’s next reception to offer a 
humble apology. 

His Highness, as soon as he perceived his dis- 
courteous guest, turned his back. But the un- 
daunted Abbé exclaimed: 

“QO Monseigneur, you overwhelm me with grati- 
tude. I had been told that you never more would 
have anything to do with me; but I am happy 
to see that I have been misinformed.” 

“How?” asked the Prince. 

“Your Highness has turned your back upon me, 
and I know that that is not your custom before 
your enemies.” 





~~ 
>> 


ANALOGOUS. 


The Boston Transcript reports a conversation 
between a little girl and her uncle, who is evidently 
addicted to quizzing: 


“Uncle George,” said Mattie, “papa says you 
were a private in the army. Is that something 
very grand?” 

“No, Mattie, not exactly grand,” answered Uncle 
George, with beaming modesty; “not grand, but a 
post of great responsibility. Mr. Halford is pri- 
vate secretary to President Harrison, and you 


| know that is a position of distinction. Well, I was 


a private inthe army. Do you see, my dear.” 





** Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for the relief and cure of colds, 
coughs, hoarseness and all throat troubles. Neglect of | 
a cough or sore throat frequently results in a chronic | 
throat trouble or consumption. “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches” act directly on the inflamed parts, giving 
prompt and effective relief. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. | 





CONDRENSDENLEDTIAM. 









THE LATEST. 
TRAUT’S PATENT TROUSER STRETCHER AND HANGER. 

The only reliable article made to retain the new ap 
earance of your trousers and restore their shape after 
eiug wet or wrinkled. Trousers take up less room iu 
wardrobes when suspended by same. Also keeps them 
straight when packed up in trunk. Introduced in 
Military Schools and Companies. Send 53) cents, we 
will forward sample, prepaid. The Traut & Hine Mfy. 

Co., New Britain, Conn. A rare chance for Agents. 


““BLACK BEAUTY.” 


Probably no book has ever re-| 
ceived such universal and unant- | 
mous praise from both the secular 
and religious press. 260 pages. 

“Rightly called the ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ of the 
Horse.’’—Philadelphia Star. 


“This book has the fascination of a story, the 
truthfulness of an essay, and the moral sincerity 
ofa sermon.”’—New York Independent. 

“No more useful or entertaining book can be 


hard-boiled eggs and gherkins, and 
put into the hands of boys and girls.’’—Philadel- sprigs of fresh parsley. 
phia Ledger. | 


|Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts." 
Mailed upon receipt of eight cents in postage stamps. | E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, | 


349 West 26th St., New York. 





DEVILED HAM SALAD. 
Mix two teaspoonfuls of Cowdrey’s 
Deviled Ham with four tablespoonfuls 


of cream sauce. Sprinkle one-half ot 
a teaspoonful of salt over three cupfuls 
of boiled potato cut into cubes, and 
add one teaspoonful of minced parsley, 
one teaspoonful of lemon juice. 

Stir in gently one-half of the cream 
dressing and pour the balance over the 
whole. Garnish the top with sliced 


















































Artistic Embroidery Work we 
ly 8 g _f 
We have taken int . 
especial care to y 
secure for this Out- 
fit patterns that are 
not only adapted — & 
to practical work, 1 — i 
but are also artistic " —F 
in design. lew : ! 
The patterns, over 
fifty in number, are $1 2.75 ‘SS 
full-size. In addi- 





tion to the patterns With Spring. 


the Outfit contains| A White and Brass Bedstead of good de- 
one alphabet, 3 boxes indelible stamping | sign, attractive, and perfect in construction. 
powder, 3 pads and full instructions. Price, with Woven Wire Spring,— 


6Ax3 feet, feet,  6.4x4 feet, 6.4x4.6 feet, 
. $12.75 ; 53 $13.75 ; 3.75. 
Special Offer. Sti — Packing, 50 cents. Nocharge for packing 
For the next 30 days we will include with | wah sersncha nanan . ial waka bant 
above Outtit 2 sheets Briggs’s Patent Transfer | ESTIMATES for furnishing residences 
Patterns. Th Patterns can be transferrea | With Silver, Brass and Iron Bedsteads and 
Prom by the application of a flat-iron |Fine Bedding of every description given 
aoa meee of the Outfit is $1 postage ana | Upon application. Mention COMPANION. 
, | 
packing, 15 cents. 
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'546 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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“I am glad, my dears, you find Rubifoam so pleasant to use, as it is perfectly harmless. Our 
dentist says the care of children’s teeth should be a mother’s first thought.” 


Send for Treatise ‘‘How to have Good Teeth.’’ Mailed Free. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass., Manufacturers of RUBIFOAM for the eeth, 


Orange Spoons 


STERLING SILVER. 











Useful and Beautiful Wed- 
ding, Birthday or Souvenir 
Presents. A necessity and 
luxury for ewery home. Prices 
within reach of all. 

Ask your Jeweller to show 
you these designs, and if he 
does not have them and will 
not procure them for you write 
to us and we will give name of 
one who will. 


TOWLE MFG. CoO. 


Manufacturing Silversmiths, 


Newburyport, Mass. Chicago, Tl] 





Diana. Clover. 
(Engraved.) 


No. 28. 
(Twist.) 


CUTS ONE-HALF SIZE. 


Lenox. Pomona, 
(Oxidized.) 








“THE PAVONIA.” 
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EASTER. 


What is the significance of the word ? 

What discussion has there been regarding the time of | 
its occurrence ? 

How is its date now fixed each year ? 

Can you find the origin of the use of colored eggs at 
Easter ? 

How is the butterfly associated with Easter ? 

Is Easter universally celebrated ? 





For the Companion. 


EASTER HYMN OF ATHENS. 


They stood in the shadows the Court and the people, 
And waited the midnight, the priests chanting low. 
Each hand clasped a torch, in the darkness, unlighted, 
In the palpitate air but one Light rose aglow. 

The thin moon sank golden o’er Salamis waters, 

The lambent stars burned o’er Hymettus, and white 
The Acropolis lifted its blossoming marbles 

Theseus’s ghost ’mid pale columns of night. 

“He will rise! He will rise!” breathed the Patriarch 


iowly ; 
“He will rise! He will rise!” said the people, and still 
The priests chanted on, the one Christ ny above them, 
And faded the moon from the Capitol Hill! 


A sound rends the sky, the deep voice of the cannon, 

And Christos anesti ! ascends from each tongue, 

From the Christ-flame in air has the King his torch 
kindled, 

And the flame is fast speeding the people among. 

Each jubilant torch swiftly kindles another, 

The One Flame is filling the city with light; 

The noble the shepherd boy hails as a brother, 

And the shout of “Anesti!” leads onward the night. 

They are shouting, the temples of Pan and Apollo, 

They are singing, the shrines of the Muses again, 

From Pelion’s pines to the groves of Llissos, 

From the gardens of Plato, to Marathon’s plain! 

The old shrines are shouting “Anesti! Anesti!” 

Minerva is vanished, and Delphi is dumb, 

And Theseus’s columns are yey 24 and broken, 

But the Zeus long unknown to his altar has come! 


Haste ! haste to Mars’ Hill, where once stood the Apostle, 
"Mid the close-crowding temples of Victor and seer ; 
The priests in the night the sweet canon are singing, 
Haste, haste ye the glorious anthem to hear! 

The hymn of St. John of Damascus is thrilling 

The heart of the watchers with rapture divine ! 

The moon has gone down, but over Hymettus, 

The stars of the morning like vestal lamps shine. 


“Hail, morn of Resurrection ! 

To earth proclaim the word ! 

Now comes to hope immortal 
The Passover of God; 

Lord, shrive our hearts from evil 
And give our spirits sight, 

That we may hail with gladness 
The Resurrection light! 


“All hail! said Jesus risen, 

All hail! our lips shall say. 

Ye heavens, be bright and joyful 
This Resurrection day! 

Lord, shrive our hearts from evil, 
And give our =e sight, 

That we may hail with gladness 
The Resurrection light! 


“Let people unto people 
Proclaim the joy abroad, 
Our Christ has died and risen 
The Passover of God, 
Lord, shrive our hearts from evil 
And give our — sight, 
1 with gladness 
The Resurrection light !” 
’Tis morning in Athens, the broad sun is shining 
On lone Caryatids, through Propylons dumb, 
But the Cross gleams above the dead shrines of the city, 
The Zeus long unknown.to his altars has come, 
The white palace sleeps in the shade of the mountain, 
The west winds breathe balm, and the silver chimes 


vease, 
And Peace leads the hours for the Lord has arisen, 
And blesses the earth with the gladness of peace! 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


For the Companion. 


POWER TO DO COOD. 


Mr. Parks is one of the oldest men in a caurch 
in one of our largest cities. He has wealth, edu- 
cation, and a sincere wish to do his duty. He can 
make money, and gives it liberally to organized 
charities. He is just and polite to every one, but 


which enabled them to heal diseases by their 
touch. 


= | But it is true that a mysterious spirit in the souls 
lof certain persons gives them the healing touch, 
and that without it, strive as they may, they can 
neither cure nor help. 


| month.”’ 
| called her back. 


| satisfaction, and walked down the village street in 








THE YOUTHS 


i j is i bodies ings, | average size of the counties is greater than that in | 
ysterious fluid existed in the ies of Kings, | average size of u sis greg : 

myst >.” | most of the Middle, Western and Southern States. | 
Worcester County, in Massachusetts, is an example 
of an Eastern county which is at the same time 
- - ‘ : were | large in area and very populous. It has more than 
Science disproved this superstition long ago. | green hundred square miles, and almost three | 
| hundred thousand people. 





It is simply love for their fellows, giving their 
sympathy and help, as Christ gave Himseif for 
men. 

—_—_—+or—___—_ 
WHAT THE MONEY DID. 
Mrs. Wray, the village doctor’s wife, who had 
not a large sum for her household expenses, had 
contrived to save ten dollars during the month. 
She resolved to spend it in plush and silk—ma- 
terials for making an embroidered table-cover 
which she had long coveted. She was just starting 
out to buy them, when a bill for ten dollars was 
brought in from Pitts, the carpenter. 
She scanned it impatiently. ‘Tell Mr. Pitts he 
must wait, Mary,” she said. “I will pay him next 
But before the maid closed the door she 


“Here is the money,” she said, adding to herself, 
“I would rather see a bare table before me than 
an unpaid bill.” 

Mr. Pitts’s debtors were not usually so prompt. 
He took the bill with a chuckle of surprise and 


high good-humor. As he turned the corner he met 
Sarah Good, the tailoress, who had done many 
little jobs of sewing for him, for Pitts was not 
married. 7 

“Here, Sarah!” he called. “I will settle that 
bill which I have been owing you since Christmas, 
and here is a trifle over. These button-holes were 
so neatly worked that my Sunday coat looks like 
new.” 

Sarah turned the bright new dollar over in her 
hand as she left him, with a sudden joyous con- 
sciousness of unexpected wealth. She had almost 
given up hope of ever getting any part of Mr. 
Pitts’s bill, and here it was in full—with a dollar 
which might almost have dropped from the skies! 

At the door of the station stood the Carrsville 
stage, a Jersey wagon which Jem Bold drove to 
Carrsville once a week. Jem was standing by his 
horses, awkwardly cracking his whip, while beside 
him waited a bent, shabby little woman, who car- 
ried a baby. 

“I can’t do it, ma’am,” he said. “The stage aint 
mine. I’m only the driver, and the owners don’t 
allow me to take no free passengers.” 

“How far is it to Carrsville?” asked the woman, 
in a feeble voice. 

“Eight miles. There’s a storm coming up. You 


can’t walk it.’ 


county as well. ) y 
only twenty-five square miles in extent. 








COMPANION. 


It is larger in area 


Bristol County, Rhode Island, is 
At one 
place it is not more than two miles in breadth. 
Alexandria County, Virginia, is not much larger, 
having only thirty-two square miles. Kings County, 
New York, has but thirty-seven. One of the new 
Western States possesses an exceedingly small 
county as well as some large ones; Todd County, 
South Dakota, is only forty-five square miles in 
extent. 

a 


For the Companion. 


BEAUTIFUL EASTER. 


Day of the Crucified Lord’s Resurrection ; 

Day that the Lord by His triumph hath made ; 
Day of Redemption’s seal of perfection ; 

Day of the Crown of His power displayed ; 
Beautiful Easter, dazzlingly bright ; 
Sun-Day that filleth all Sundays with light! 


Queen of all festivals ; glad culmination 
Of the bright feasts that encircle the year 
Glimpsing the Life, in a transfiguration, 
That shall at length in its glory appear. 
Beautiful Easter ; day in its height ; 
Sun-Day that filleth all Sundays with light! 


Banish the gloom in the house of the mourner 
Keeping the BN that sorrow compels; 

Melt the cold walls of that prison forlorner 
Where unbelief in its solitude dwells ; 

Beautiful Easter, dazzlingly bright ; 

Sun-Day that filleth all Sundays with light! 


Pierce with thy rays those saddest of places 
Hearts that are darkened by sin or despair ; 
Stream o’er the earth’s most desert-like spaces 

Making them blossom than Eden more fair ; 
Beautiful Easter, dazzlingly bright ; 
Sun-Day that filleth all Sundays with light! 


Day of the hope that is almost fruition ; 
Day of Christ’s message of ““Peace” to His own; 
Dy of the pledge that His creatures’ condition 
e will transform to a glory unknown ; 
Beautiful Easter, dazzlingly bright ; 
Sun-Day that filleth all Sundays with light! 


He who redeemeth, consoleth, forgiveth ; 

Who His own body raised up from the dead, 
Holdeth all evil in bondage and liveth, 

Source of all blessing, our Life and our Head. 
It is His Glory that maketh thee bright, 
Sun-Day that filleth all Sundays with light! 


HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 
————_+@>—___—_——_. 


HE WENT. 
Many stories are told of an old German who 
formerly kept a small hotel at McGregor, Iowa. 
The house was noted far and wide for the excel- 





“What's the matter?” asked Sarah, stopping on 


train, an’ she hes no money. 
as she’d have to stage it to Carrsville,” explained 
Bold. 

The woman came up to Sarah, trembling and 
yale. “It is my husband that is at Carrsville. 
1as been drinking hard—he ran away from me a 
month ago. He was hurt last night—they sent me 
word to come if I would see him alive—and I can’t 
go—I can’t go!” 

“You shall go!” said the little tailoress. 
much is it, Jem? Fifty cents? All right. 
the door for her.” 

She watched the wagon drive down the street, 
and then took her way home, her money jingling 
in her pocket, and her heart beating glad anc 
warm in her bosom. 

Three months later Sarah had business in Carrs- 
ville. As she passed a snug little cabin, a woman 
ran out and caught her by the hand. Her face was 
plump and rosy; she laughed with excitement. 

“Here you are! I can thank you at last! My 
| husband did not die. They said my nursing saved 
him. 
a drop! Come in and see the baby and our house.” 


“How 
Open 


the baby on her lap. “Iam such a happy woman,” 
she said, ‘‘and it was your money «lid it all!” 

As Sarah rode home that evening she thought, 
“It was not my money, but that dollar which Pitts 
gave me.” 

Pitts, perhaps, would have traced it back still 
farther. So little do we reckon, when we planta 
single seed of good, into what forests it may grow. 


COUNTIES. 





he is a nonentity in the church and in the com- 
munity, and he knows it. He feels that, though 
he has some business influence, he has no influ- 
ence over men, not even over his own family. 

He knows nothing of his boy’s struggles in 
college, and takes no interest in his girl's pursuits 
or fancies. In fact, he takes no personal interest 
in any one. If he should meet one of his clerks 
on Broadway, he could hardly name him. 

He wonders why, with his wish to do good, he 
should so stand apart from other human beings, 


as if he were one of the stone statues in the | 


park. 

John Nasby is one of his book-keepers. John 
is slow and plodding; a man who will probably 
remain a poor book-keeper all his life. 


people whom he loves that need it. 
-what he can for them. 


perplexities and troubles. 


This morning, for example, he was up before 
Dur- 
ing breakfast Susy poured forth to him her griev- | 
ances against her teacher, agd was tenderly com- 


day to explain Bob’s problems in algebra. 


forted and advised. As he went out of his door 


the milkman stopped him to consult him about a 


mortgage on his farm. 
As he bought a paper from the old woman a 


the corner, he gave her a bottle of liniment for 


her rheumatism, and when he took his seat at hi 
desk, the office-boy whispered, ‘He is all righ 
now, sir,”’ with a beaming face. ‘He”’ is the boy’ 
father, who had a cataract over both eyes. 
gained him admission to a hospital, and he ha 
been sent home cured. 

So John goes to his work with a fire in hi 


heart ready to warm every one who comes near 


him, rich or poor, white or black. 
It was a common belief for many ages that 


He has 
but little money to give away, and is very sorry | 
that he has no more, for there are such hosts of | also frequently fallen 

He does | i c 


John 


A revision of the areas of counties in the United 
States, made by the census bureau, reveals some 
facts of interest with regard to these minor divi- 
sions of the territory of the Union. The “county” 
is a territorial division which the United States 
derived from Great Britain, where the counties 


correspond to the provinces or departments of 


other European countries, and in a limited sense, 
to the States of the American Union. 


ester, N. Y.” 


| 
| 
| from French and not from English originals, 
| no counties at all. 


divided into many real parishes of the church. 


below. 
great unsettlec 


| thirty-six square miles, making five hundred anc 
| seventy-six square miles in all. In other words 


twenty-four miles square. 
In 


in advance of settlement. 


accidental. 


thirty thousand square miles. 
8 | Union are each smaller than this one county. Iti 


as large as South Carolina. 
8| The sixteen 
greater size than the State of Massachusetts. 
Among the other great counties of the Union ar 
San Bernardino 





8 


8 


ceedingly sparsely populated, and Lincoln Count 


in New Mexico, which may some time have a large 


| population. 


a| Although the New England States are small, the | other moment the shot would have been fired. The 


the sidewalk. , | ‘ 
“This woman come down from the city on the | landlord, who, as he expressed it, “ran the hotel 
She didn’t know | to-suit himself, and if any one didn’t like it, he 


He is hard at work now—he does not touch | 


She brought her in, placed her by the fire, and put | 


An English- 
| man addresses a letter to “Bromley, Kent,” as we 
address a letter to “‘Worcester, Mass.,” or “Roch- 


One State of the Union, which derived its ae 

nas 
In Louisiana these subdivisions 
| of the State are still called parishes, both officially 
j}and in ordinary speech, though they are now 


_ — of the West, the average 
. A +, | county would be about five hundred square miles 
He is so eager in his | in extent. 

sympathy, so full of courage and devices to help, | 


that all who know him come to him with their 


In much of the Western part of the country the 


| each township is six miles square, and each county 


lowa there are thirty-nine counties which 
were formed in this way, each one of which has 
exactly five hundred and seventy-six square miles. 
Such divisions were possible in the newer West, 
where these minor political divisions were made 
In the older parts of the 
country the territorial arrangements were largely 


t| ‘The largest county in the United States is Yavapai 
County, Arizona, which has an area of almost 
Nine States of the 


t | larger than the whole of West Virginia, and almost | 
counties of Montana average a 
’ and San Diego, in California, 
which are not only vast regions, but contain a very 


great amount of productive territory; Humboldt 
and Lincoln Counties in Nevada, which are ex- | 


lence of its table and the eccentricity of Peter, the 


could go elsewhere.” One day there came a 
“drummer” to Peter’s hotel, and before retiring 





dowu-river boat, which was expected at the Mc- 
Gregor levee between midnight and daylight. 


“Don’t forget,” said the guest, earnestly. “I 
must catch that boat.” 

“All right,” said Peter, confidently. 

The guest retired, yawning, and Peter, who was 
very conscientious, sat down in the “office” to wait 
for the boat. About two o’clock in the morning 
the hoarse whistle of the Mary Lee was heard, and 
old Peter hastened upstairs and rapped loudly on 
the guest’s door. 

“W hat—what’s that?” came the sleepy query. 

“It’s the boad,” answered Peter. “Git oop, 
quick!” 

There was a short silence, and then the same 
| ae voice asked : 

“What kind of weather is it?” 

“Rainin’ like cats unt togs,” replied Peter. 

“Well,” yawned the guest, “I guess I won’t get 
up. Ill take the train in the morning.” 

“Vat!” cried Peter, explosively. “You von’t 


9» 


” 





“No, I tell you.” 

“Vell, you vill go!”’ exclaimed Peter, giving the 
door a mighty kick. “Git oop right away!” 

The guest was out of bed in an instant, and 
throwing open the door, confronted the landlord 
with an indignant face. 

“Confound your insolence!” he cried. 
you suppose I know when I want to go?” 

By way of answer Peter strode into the room, 
and seized the guest’s garments lying on a chair. 


“Don’t 


| wal 
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gray thing suddenly rose on end, or seemed to do 
80, ap the thorn-vine with its fore-arms, and 


ed into the open—my man lyan! 
“For a moment I felt absolutely sick, and I think 


| | was never more unhinged in my life than I was 

for the rest of the day. 

on too fast to the end of his beat, and getting tired 

than the adjoining State of Rhode Island. | of waiting, thought he might as well come back to 
The smallest State in the Union has the smallest | meet me.” 


Ivan, it seemed, had gone 


—~@>—__—_—_—- 


UNSENTIMENTAL, 


It is well-nigh impossible for man to understand 
the mental state of animals. As Mr. Hamerton 
tells us, ‘We always commit one of two mistakes; 
either we conclude that the beasts have great 
knowledge because they are so clever, or else we 
fancy that they must be stupid because they are so 
ignorant.” It certainly is a great error to assume 
that they have a knowledge like that which man 
has attained through experience and education. 


The long-tailed cows of the Lama herdsmen are 
so restive that they can only be milked by havi 
a calf beside them, to lick meanwhile. Messrs, 
Hue and Gabet say that one day a herdsman came 
in, with a dismal face, to announce that the calf 
belonging to his cow had died. 

The Lama forthwith skinned the poor beast, 
and stuffed it with hay. When the operation was 
completed, we found that the hay-calf had neither 
feet nor head; whereupon it occurred to us that it 
was a pillow the Lama contemplated. 

We were in error, but the error was not corrected 
till the next morning, when our herdsman went to 
milk his cow. Seeing him issue forth, the pail in 
one hand, and the hay-calf under the other arm, 
the fancy occurred to us to follow him. 

His first proceeding was to put the hay-calf down 
before the cow. He then turned to milk her. The 
mamma at first opened enormous eyes at her 
beloved infant; by degrees she stooped her head 
toward it, then smelt at it, sneezed three or four 
times, and at last proceeded to lick it, with the 
most delightful tenderness. 

This spectacle grated upon our sensibilities; it 
seemed to us that he who first invented this parody 
upon one of the most touching incidents in nature 
must have been a man without a heart. A some. 
what burlesque circumstance occurred, however, to 
modify our indignation. 

By dint of caressing and licking her little calf, the 
tender parent one morning ripped it. The hay 
issued from within, and the cow, manifesting not 
the slightest surprise or agitation, proceeded tran- 
quilly to devour the unexpected provender. 








“OUR LITTLE DOT.” 


A writer in the New York Sun describes a scene 
which he witnessed, late one evening, in the streets 
of St. Louis. A group of gamins were hanging 
about an old gray-haired woman, shabbily dressed, 
who carried a large package under her arm. The 
writer of the sketch followed, thinking to say 
something at the right moment. 

The boys were jeering, and the woman was beg- 
ging to be let alone. By and by she sat down on a 


He | he left orders to be called in time ‘to catch the | doorstep. Then the young Arabs gathered thickly 


about her. 
“Give us a song, old woman!” 
“If you'll dance us a jig, we'll let you off!” 
“Open the bundle and let’s see what you’ve got!” 
When there was a moment of silence she replied: 
“Boys, come closer round me. I’ve got some- 
thing here to show you.” 
| They crowded up to her, and she removed the 
| newspapers which concealed the object she was 
| carrying, and held it up before them. 
| Ifabombshell had dropped among them it would 
not have scattered them more quickly. What do 
you suppose it was? A piece of board about three 
feet long by a foot wide, painted white, and on it 
in black letters the epitaph: 


OuR LITTLE DoT 
DIED OCT. 17TH, 1886. 


It was the headstone for a child’s grave—such a 
headstone as only the poor and lowly erect over 
the grave of a loved one. Out of pity for her pov- 
erty and sorrow, the painter may have done the 
work for nothing. 

The boys could read, and as each read for him- 
self he turned and vanished in the darkness. The 
last one to go took off his ragged cap and said: 

“We didn’t know it, aunty; please excuse us.” 





—~o——__——_ 
TO THE RESCUE. 
A traveller is likely to be seriously gulled by the 





“I know dis much,” he said, stolidly. “Your 
clothes vill go if you don’t!” 

The guest struggled, pleaded, argued and 
stormed, but Peter was inflexible. He had been 
told to call the guest for the boat; the boat was at 
| the levee, the guest had been called, and now he 
must go. 

And go he did. He had to dress in the office, 
and then Peter took his bag and literally marched 
the drummer down to the levee, and saw him safely 
aboard the steamboat. Then he returned to the 





sciousness of having had his own way. 
—~+@r-—_____ 
LUCKY DELAY. 


One afternoon 


courses along the hillside, where 


Leaving out the | time a slight rustling sound betrayed the presence 
of the one to the other; but subsequently they 


drifted apart. 





1 


’ 


| 

| when from a point above me, and coming dowr 
| toward me, I heard a sound like that of approach 
| ing game. 
| were crushed softly under its heavy, even tread 
| which stopped from time to time that the beas 
might listen or pick up a chestnut, I recognize: 


ward after an early breakfast. 
“Stooping to get a better view through the haze 
stems, i 


ert, and passing through it. 


8 | my rifle’s muzzle. 
“Twice I half-pressed the trigger, as a large 


1e picked his way slowly past me; but just as 


e | down hill toward me. Thanking my stars that 


game, I waited for him to come closer. 


here, if he entered it, as he seemed likely to, 
y | meant to kill him. : 


ment, dreading a change of direction, and in ar 





hotel, wet and a but exultant in the con- 
Vai 


some years ago a gentleman, 
| accompanied by his guide, went out upon a forag- | for their heels. 
|ing expedition in a country where bears were | 
There are about two thousand eight hundred | plentiful, and were often shot for food when noth- | 

| counties in the Union, with an average size of | ing better offered. 
about one thousand square miles; but this average | 
is enormously exceeded in many instances, and is 


y “For a long time,” says the gentleman, “Ivan | 
| size of the county is regulated mathematically. It | and I had been stalking in this way, without any | 


| consists of sixteen townships, each composed of | event occurring to wake the stillness of the woox L 


Slowly it came on, and as the leaves 


the step as that of Bruin, strolling slowly home- 


saw them swing and shake some eighty 
yards above me, and caught a glimpse at the same 
moment of something lighter in color than the cov- 
Instinetively my rifle 
| covered it, and for quite three minutes, I should 
| think, I followed the bear’s every movement with 


was upon the point of firing, he turned and came 


had not fired a random shot into the brown of m 


“Jealously my rifle followed his every move. ! 


practical jokes of foreign countries. With the 

witticisms of his native land, to which he is accus- 
tomed, he can contend, but there is an alarming 
element of the unexpected in those of other races. 
Irving Montagu writes, in “Wanderings of a War 
Artist :” 


| One evening I met two very fascinating Spanish 
an in a quiet quarter of Irun, one of whom, 

eing a blonde, was enveloped in a white mantilla. 

It being customary on meeting a white mantilla 
to extend her somewhat similar homage to that 
paid to royalty, I raised my hat, and stepped on 
one side to allow the couple to pass, when, in doing 
80, I saw, to my horror, by the light of the moon, 
that they were followed closely by a grim and gro- 
tesque reptile, half-lizard, half-frog, which, with a 
series of spasmodic bounds, was making directly 


Oh, the horrid beast, the indescribable monstros- 
ity! Torush forward and trample on the uncanny 
thing was the work of a moment. 


The two men took parallel} 1 was dumfounded: my exploit of heroism, far 


from time to | from inducing the gratitude I expected, was imme- 


diately followed by roars of laughter, the merry 
ring of which reverberated on the still night air. 

| “Unconscionable fool’? does not express the 
| littleness I felt, as I was subjected to the ridicule 
| of those wily damsels, and if a man is capable of 
that becoming peculiarity, I must have blushed 
scarlet. 

| I had trodden on El drap—a piece of cloth cut 
‘| into the semblance of some monstrous lizard, and 
~ | attached by a thread to the skirt of the maiden, 80 
that, by certain dexterous movements and hitches, 
it could be made to leap after her as she hurried 
along. It was the Basque equivalent for the old 
English jokes practised on the First of April. 





t| 
i| 
, a ee 
“SENCE DE WAH.” 

A sale of paintings in New York proved a puzzle 
to Uncle ’Rastus, if we are to believe Kate Field’s 
bright Washington Journal. 

r “Tings hab changed pow’rfully sence de wah,” 


oage: of the creature’s gray side was visible while | remarked Uncle ’Rastus to Aunt Recca, as hie laid 





I | aside the newspaper and polished his spectacles. 
““Befo’ de wah hit was only de slaves dat war sold : 
I | but heah dis papah states dat an ‘ole masta!’ wa! 





y | sold at auction in New York for a ’normous ‘mount 


0 Twenty | er money. Tings hab changed, I tole you.” 
yards from me there was a little open space, and 


| 
———— 
| se arter of 

WHEN aman promises to come at a qui a 
1- ' twelve, and does not arrive till three o’clock, ¢@ 
he be called punctual? 
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For the Companion. 


TOMMY DAY’S EGGS. 
Dame Dorking sits in the last year’s hay, 
On a dozen eggs as white as snow, 
And where they are hidden safe away 


| . 
None but I and old Dorking know. | them and their flowers. 


If they should come to Mamma’s 
eyes, 
She would take them all for 
custard-pies. 


The hen is mine, and her 
eggs are, too, 

And I want them all 
for Easter Day; 
some I shall color a 

lovely blue, 

Some shall be pur- 
ple, and some be 
gray. 

Then Mamma, sur- 
prised, will say, 
“Why, here, 

Where did you get 

those eggs, my 








_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











the children a seat, which they shared between { Sweet Lily Stone was ahead, and without an 
them, their arms around each other. | instant’s hesitation she placed her own bouquet in 
It was a long service, that Easter afternoon; | Mary’s hand. Tina Gray was close behind, and 
| but it was so beautiful to Betty and Mary that | with a smile she tendered her flowers to Betty. 
| they never thought of going. Almost the last | The other four, not to be outdone by their leaders, 
thing that took place made these two look on with gave their flowers to the little strangers, and when 
| very wistful eyes. It was the taking apart of the | Miss Barnard came up she found Betty and Mary 
| beautiful cross of flowers. The cross was com- | with flushed, beaming faces, hardly knowing what 
| posed of small bouquets, and these were dis- | to do or what to say. 
| tributed among the children of the Sunday 
school. | 


The young teacher gave her class one glance of 
loving approval, and then turned to the two 
At last, it was all over, the white-robed boys children, who were still fingering their flowers 
had gone singing as they came, and the people | with intense rapture. 
were going away. She asked their names and where they lived; 
‘‘Let’s stay, an’ see “em go by!’’ whispered | she found out that their mother was ill in bed, 
Betty. and that their father did little to make them 
Thus it happened that as Miss Barnard’s class | happy, and when she left them she promised to 
of six little girls were passing out of church, they | go and see them soon. 
| saw two ragged, barefooted children shyly eying | This promise was more than fulfilled, and Betty 
and Mary found in Miss Barnard one of the 
best and kindest friends. 
“Aint you glad we went in that 
Sunday ?” said Mary. 
“Yes, I guess I am,”’ said 
Betty; “and I do think, 
Mary, churches and church 
folks is luffly !”’ 
Emma C. Down. 






















dear?” 








Now somebody else 
had heard the news 
Of Tommy’s hen and 
her stolen nest, 
And Mamma was nev- 
er known to lose 
The chance for a 
joke or harmless 
jest; 
Besides, she knew, ere 
Easter morn, 
The twelve little 
chicks would all 
be born. 


So Mamma a secret 
had as well, 

For she kept her 
paints and brushes 
there, 

And as they broke 
from the dainty 
shell, 

She touched their 
down with the soft- 
est care, 

Till soon they mingled 
their motley hues, 

Chickens in purples, 
grays, and blues. 


Do you wonder whose 
was the great surprise, 









SVERY BELL IN Mery sTécPLe 

PEAL ON PEAL ITS SUMMONS RI 

LL THE BIRDS IN ALL THE BRANCHES 
TRILL ON TRILL THQIR, ANTHEMS SINGING - 

WEETHEART ° RISE AND LET YOUR Volce With 
BELLS AND BIRDS THE SONG REPEAT - 


HAPPY FECT THEIR JOURNEY TAKING - 
VéRY WKART To Joy AND RAPTURE 
WITH THE JOYOUS EARTH AWAKING 








When the brood ran out 
from off the hay? 
Well, a funny gleam was 
in Mamma’s eyes, 
And the hen looked puz- 
zled; but Tommy Day— 
Oh dear! when he found his mother out, 
He just rolled over and gave a shout. 
JULIA M. DANA. 





For the Companion. 
THE CHILDREN’S SERVICE. 


“Aint that bootiful!’’ whispered Mary, as the 
peal of the great church organ sounded through 
the open doorway. 

“Lufily !"’ said Betty. ‘Let’s go in!” 

“Ohno, no! I’m ’fraid!’’ gasped little Mary, 
pulling back. 

“Why, it’s a church! There are lots of chil- 
dren in there; I saw ’em go. They won’t do 
nothin’ to us. Come, I’m goin’.”’ 

Noiselessly the barefooted waifs climbed the 
Stone steps and crossed the vestibule, and at last 
slipped inside the audience-room. 

Awed and half-dazed, they hugged the wall 
tightly. 

The church was very full, and people were 
standing all around the entrance. 

Near the children was a deep window-seat, 
banked with the choicest flowers. Mary was the 
first to spy it, and she tugged at her sister’s dress, 
and pointed to the beautiful sight. Betty gazed 
M rapture, her lips formed into an “Oh!” which | 
she dared not utter. 

Then sweet, far-away music, that drew nearer 
and nearer, claimed their attention. 

Soon they saw, coming through a doorway at 
the right of the altar, a procession of white-robed 
boys, singing as they came. Betty and Mary had 
never in all their lives heard such music before, 
and they were sorry when it stopped. 

A man in a white robe began to speak, but | 
they did not understand what he was talking | 
about, so they looked at the flowers and the peo- 
Ple, but the flowers most of all. 





— eyes rested longest on a great cross of 
“ssoms in front of the altar-rail, and they 
Wished they could go near to it. z | 

After a little, chairs were brought in for the | 
People near the entrance, and a kind man gave | 


















© THE CHURENES FAIR WITH LILICS QF 


IS€ - SWEETHEART - AND WITH YOUR, GLADNEGSS 
MAKE THE GLAD DAY MORE COMPLETE ° 












































Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
a. 


LETTER ENIGMA. 
In the vast “Cathedral” grand, 
In each “Chapel” in the land; 
In the “Minster,” old and gray, 
In the “Cloister,” where nuns pray; 
In the “Convent” and the “Shrine,” 
In the “Sacrifice” divine. 


In the “Psalms” and “Hymns” so sweet, 
In the “Churches” where we meet; 

In the “Supplications” laid, 

In the “Benediction 8?’ made; 

In the “Homage” that we pay; 

In the “Prayers” we all should say. 


Now find the Feast of Flowers here, 
A Festal day that comes each year; 
A happy, holy, joyous time, 
In honor held in many a clime; 
Oh, dear that day to you and me, 
For ’tis the Christian jubilee. 
F. 8. F. 
2. 
RIDDLE. 


Once there was a little house, 
and in the house lived a tiny 
creature. After awhile the 
little creature wanted to go 
away from home and see the 
world; but there was no door 
or window in his house, and 4 
he scarcely knew how to get " 
out. At last he made a door 
large enough for him to go 
through; but it spoiled the 
house, so that he could never 
enter it again. I think he did 
not want to go back, however, 
he was so happy in the outside 
world. 

Who was the little occupant 
of the little house? " 


3. 
EASTER PI. 


Aeerst Adnsuy ta Emor si 
aalswy abedeeelrt hitw aabee- 
lort aceeilmnors. Ts Eeprs 
sichilry acddeeort ofr eht ac- 
cinoos. Eth Eopp aceftiiost hist 
ady ta amas hitw aegrt mopp. 
Eh si benor inot eth echhru 
adeest ni ihs cimnors achir fo 
aestt, chhiw ersst nopu eth 
dehlorssu fo enttwy emn ni 
ehitw beors. Eh aersw eht 
aairt ro eilprt conrw, adn em- 
noorsu afns aer benor bdeeis 
imh. Aefrt eht ceemnory fo 
amss eh aaepprs nopu a abe- 
Inoy adn cernopnosu a bdcee- 
iionnt nopu eht eelopp abdee- 
Imss. No eth eeginny fo Aeerst 
Adnsuy, eht deom adn ehort 
eeertmx aprst fo eth eilnotu 
fo Ts Eeprst uer ervy abeflli- 
tuuy adeiillmntu hitw almps. 

8. 8S. D. 
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For the Companion. straight, and reached all the way around the egg. | 
WHAT THEY SAID. She pulled gently at the two halves, and they | 
came apart—and out rolled another egg, just like | 

the first, only a shade smaller. 
1f somebody sent me a rose-colored egg, She put the halves together again, and then she 
see etre i etl ae ™ had two eggs. She picked up the second one, 
war : _ : tte Cann anes Si, — e8— and found that it opened the same way, and out 
I know I wouldn’t, would you? 
rolled egg number three. | 
So she kept opening and shutting till she had | 
ten, all the way, in size, from a hen’s egg to a| 


What Meg’s Brother said. 


What Meg said. 
If my egg were blue and my sister’s pink, 
When she had been hoping for blue, 


of - quail’s egg. And this last little egg opened like 
I’d exchange with her, as quick as a wink,— a rane 
Iknow I would, wouldn’t you? the rest, and there was the dearest little gold ring! | 


“T’d rather have that for my birthday than | 
anything, mamma,”’ she said afterward. “’Twas 
For the Companion. the very nicest nest of Easter eggs I ever did see, 
A CHINESE EASTER EGG. 
“Only one Easter egg,’’ said Gracie, in a disap- 
* ’ _—_—_——_~or——_—__—_ 
pointed tone, “and I know I’ve hunted every- 
where! On my birthday, too! Only just one!”’ MARION went out to make a call with mamma. 
She sat down by the bay-window to look at it, | The children took her out in the garden, and she } 


and all at once she saw that it wasn’t a common | found an ant-hole. In great haste she ran into 
egg at all. 


SS 





only just one!” Evpora S. BumMsTEAD. 





Then she looked very close indeed, and saw | out here and see what lots of grandmothers I’ve 





what seemed to be a crack, only it was perfectly | found!” | 


spring. 


and to think I felt bad because it seemed like | !#nd? Landeau (land, ho!). 


Civic. 
: perfumes—let me die to the sounds of delicious 
the house, crying out, ““O mamma, mamma, come | music!” Mirabeau. 


couched, fictitious, wampum, seem, fruition, weft, 
element, dismiss, bohea. 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 





































1. To censure to the face. 
2. A feminine name. 
3. Thorny. 
4. Wretched. 
5. To breathe. 
6. To regain health. 
. A special messenger. 
. A castle or country-seat. 
9. Te become dense. 
10. In place of. 
11. From beyond sea. 
12. To deprive of force. 
Primals and finals give two names of a well- 
known Church festival. COUSIN FRANK. 
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5. 
CHARADE. 
My first might be called a governess. 
My second is a governor. 
My third is governed in one sense by the latter, 
in another sense by the former. 
My whole is a phrase often applied to Easter. 


SALEM. 
6. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The whole, composed of twenty-five letters, is an 
Easter custom and when it takes place. 
The 7, 2, 6, 28, 12, 4, 5, 8, 19 is a boatman. 
The 16, 17, 24, 9 is a fleet-footed animal. 
The 8, 18, 20, 21, 13 is a tropical fruit. 
The 1, 25, 14 is a grain. 
The 11, 22, 15, 10 is a sharp, rough branch. 


7. 
RIDDLE. 


Tam asmall animal. 1 am most admired when I 
am black, brown, or golden, though some people 
like me when I am gray. When I am red, I am 
generally counted ugly, but I am reverenced when 
Iam white. Sometimes I am thin and sometimes 
thick; I am often many feet in length. I am so 
shy that I run out of sight whenever I can, yet you 
handle me and care for me every day. 1 am said 
to bring gifts to good children at Easter. 





Conundrums. 


Which month is the most pleading? May. 

Which month is best suited to military orders? 
March! 

How far is it from February to June? A single 

Why is a wise man like a manufacturer of per- 
fumes? He is a man of sense (scents). 

What carriage might a sailor mention at sight of 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Buck-board. 
2. Deed, minim, Otto, reviver, Hannah or Anna, 


3. Bedlam (Bed-lamb). 
4. “Crown me with flowers—intoxicate me with 


Key-words. Cormorant, whitlow, exude, relies, 































































mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will be 


[ Adv. 








ECCENTRIC BIRDS. 


GIVEN AWAY A beautiful Lord Fauntleroy Cal- 
« endar will be given to any one 
purcauasing a vox of Raymond’s Headache Powders, 


which are a sure remedy for headaches and nervous 
hess. Send cents to B. F. RAYMOND, Essex, Mass. 


+o SIGNAL CYCLOMETER, 





FOR BICYCLES. 


Strikes at the completion of every mile. Many new 


Ostriches, like all animals, exhibit interesting | 
qualities strikingly like those of human kind, to | 
those who observe their daily actions. When they | 
are setting, the cock takes his place upon the nest 


at sundown, and at precisely nine o’clock in the | 


features in the 91 pattern. Send tor circular to 
J. A. LAKIN & CO., Westfield, Mass. 
ASE I's for Transparent Pocket Knives, Razors, 
Shoe -buttoners, Stamp Photos. and Novelties. 
same, Address and Emblems of Societies, Pictures of 
Yourself or Celebrities, etc., under the handle. Best 
yaying goods for agents. Send 5 cents for Wife and | 





morning is relieved by his wife, who assumes her | Mother-in-law Picture Puzzle, minette size, and circu- | 


position for the day. At the end of the six weeks’ | 
incubation both birds are miserably thin and | 

| 
weak. 


One undutiful hen, says the author of “Home 
Life on an Ostrich Farm,” absolutely refused to | 
sit at all, and the poor husband did all the work, | 
until the chicks were hatched out. The next 
season, however, he evidently made up his mind | 
that he would stand no more nonsense, for he gave | 
the hen so severe a thrashing that she never again 
rebelled, but sat most submissively. 

Another Darby and Joan had a different experi- | 
ence. One unlucky morning the hen injured her- 
self so severely on a wire fence, that she had to be 
killed, and fortwo years poor Darby was a disconso- 





late widower. All attempts at finding him a satisfac- 
tory second wife were unavailing. Several hens 


were successively placed in his camp, but were 
afterwards rescued from the death which would 
have resulted from their husband’s kicks. Day after 
day the poor male bird would wander up and 
down the length of his camp, in the hard-beaten 
track worn by his restless feet. 

When, at length, Darby’s time of mourning came 
to an end, and poor Joan’s long vacant place was 
filled, it became evident that he had entered a state 
of complete subjection. His spirit seemed broken, 
and his tyrant even prevented him from obtaining 
a satisfactory meal, unless stratagem ensured him 
one. } 
Asa father, Darby was no less devoted than he | 
had been as a husband, and the whole family were 
set free to roam wherever they liked. This was 
contrary to the usual custom, but Darby seemed so | 
zealous a guardian that to please him the excep- 
tion had been made. It was not long, however, 
before the poor little birds were all dead. 

Their over-zealous father, apparently thinking 
no pasturage good enough for them, kept them 
continually on the move, and took them such long 
distances that he literally walked them, as well as 
himself, to death. Not many days after the last 
chick’s departure, Darby’s own poor body, worn to 
a skeleton by these restless wanderings and his 
six weeks’ incubation, was found on the plain. 

Another eccentric ostrich was the possessor of 
two wives, one of which persisted in setting on the 
nest where the other was laying. One bird was 
therefore removed from the enclosure, a proceed- 
ing which the male regarded with great disfavor. 
He expressed indignation in various ways, and at 
length rushed to the nest, and jumping violently on 
the eggs, broke them all. 
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JOKING AN INDIAN. 





It is dangerous to joke with an Indian. His 
sense of humor is so dull that he may think him- 
self insulted, when he is merely made the butt of a 
bad joke. Mr. Alexander was a decayed Scotch- 
man, who, having strayed into Fort Carlton, served 
the Hudson Bay Company as a clerk, at one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars a year and his food. Life 
was very dull at the Post, but one day “White | 
Cloud,” the Sioux chief, arrived here with seven. | 
teen warriors. The chief, an Indian Apollo, stood 
over six feet in his moccasins, and was proud of | 
his courage and strength. 


One day White Cloud was in Alexander’s room, 
who, thinking with Julius Hare that “the next best 
thing to a very good joke is a very bad joke,” put 
on a pair of boxing-gloves, and told the Indian 
that with these the white men learned to fight. 
Showing another pair, he asked White Cloud if 
he would like to put them on. The Indian, not 
knowing what would happen—for Indians never 
hit with the hands, and consider a blow from the 
fist a gross insult—said he would. 

Alexander first took away the chief’s knife and 
pistol and locked them up. Then putting the In- 


lars to NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., Canton, 0. 


DANDY SAFETY. 
BEST WHEEL ON THE MARKET. 
24-inch. Sent prepaid on receipt 

of price, $25.00. 
MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 
ee ae WEsT 23D STREET, New YORK. 
o s 
The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 

| use of the knife. Book with complete information 

mailed free. Dk.W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 
Reference ; Pres. Hide and Leather Bank, Chicago. 


Suspender Buttons Off? 


That is because the rubber in the old elastic Sus- 
pender plays out so often. The Ne 
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eve) For 
SHOE 
Boys 


This shoe was first made by 
us for use in families of a few of 


our personal friends who failed 
to find in the stores 
















Bubier’s Popular Electrician. 
An Illustrated Monthly Journal for the 
Amateur, Experimenter and Public. 
BUBIER PUB. CO., LYNN, MASS, 


| 
| isthe Best because Always Elastic. Ask your deal 
| er, and if he does not keep them, send to us and we will 
ane tell you Why the Century Brace is the best Suspender. 


% OU R ELEGANT Send 50c. for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d pair, post-paid. 
ANS (ATAL°GUE FREE. 
K JOHN C.HAYNES & © 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., Roxbury, Mass. 
* 
wt <i 
33(uRT ST.AND 694 WASHING TONSTBoston mass. yo® 
LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF } ~ 


CENERAL SHERMAN. 


By a distinguished author. Contributions furnished spe- 
cially for book by prominent soldiers and statesmen. 
Agents Wanted. Will out sell everything. Send 35c. 
instantly for outfit. We guarantee best book and best 


MONTHS ON TRIAL FOR 10° 






















terms. Buy noother, R. H. Woopwarp & Co., Balt., Md. | 

‘ HAPPY G 
Z| Baby} 22are{ vara 
= ry of | poe 4 feet square — = = 
© is up; , 
: A not unpleasantly “cowtined, | UNION CYCLE MFG. CO., HIGHLA 

safe from harm or mischief; |~ 4, 
. learns to walk naturally; better JOB Vor BICYCLES "Sule 


Unheard of bargains to be “had now. 
Don’t delay. Wheels sent promptly and 
brand-new ones of late pattern and 
finish. Can’t last long at these figures. 
Sold on easy payments, no extra 


“ ” i charge. MFRS. PRICES. OURS. 
rE & be LAMP 42tinch Vineyards (a few in other sizes), $45 $1 
* | 90 Junos, Ball-bearings (for lady or gentleman), 60 


4 
50 
_ , ‘ | °89 Crescents, Ball-bearings (thousands in use), 75 55 
BRIGHTEST LIGHT. oo Cocnconta, pw ey poet Sagas), & 6 
. Springfield Roadster, Ball-bearings (extra good), 120 70 
BEST MADE, Speedwell Safeties, Hall-bearings best bargain), 115 § 
aT . eals, all sizes (old and tried), $10 up. all, Cham. 8 
EASIEST CARED FOR. Col., ete. Also full line 2d-hand ones. Send for Cata. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 





ders MUST be addressed to the GODARD MFG. CO., | 
MeVicker’s Theatre Building, Chicago. | 
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and job-lot list. Rousr, HAZARD & Co.,8 G St., Peoria, Ill. 
BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 


SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., | 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, | 
FacToRIES: Meriden, Conn. 


~~ SELF-PLAYING 


Equals an Orchestra in Effects. 
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és 
OLV nietieSt - GRADE “ONLy. 


CATALOGVE FREE 





Plays all kinds of 






ASS) music to perfection 
kee =" by pack use of ‘ Y 
Se Pedals and Stops. ‘amet | | > Li 
Plays alsobykey- POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
board. Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash 
Organs of every Ave., CHICAGO, Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 
description. Aladd in’s 
45 Years’ Expe- 
rience. wonderful 
Free Catalogue to lamp wasn’t 
any address. 


nearly so 
good as the 
Pittsburgh— 
it didn’t give 
nearly so good alight. Im- 
agination couldn’t conceive 
such a light in those days, 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., “eridex;,,, | 


handsomely illustrated Catalogue 
for Spring and Summer, contain- 
ing about 3000 illustrations and 
10,000 descriptions of the latest and most stylish Cos- 
tumes, Cloaks, Clothing, Millinery, Shoes, Underwear, 
Furnishing Goods, Dry Goods, House - Furnishing 
Goods, Art Goods, etc., ete., will be ready about March 
10th, and will be mailed FREE 
to any address outside of the 
city upon application. 








dian in the middle of the room, he showed him 
how to stand on his guard. With one blow Alex- | 
ander knocked the chief down. He rose, rushed | 
at the clerk, and was again knocked down. | 

The maddened Indian tore off his gloves, and 
tried to get his knife from the drawer, but the 


drawer was locked, and he calmed down and de- | 


manded to be let out. 

“What will you do when outside?” asked Alex- 
ander. 

“Attack the fort and kill every man in it,” said 
the chief. 


Alexander, seeing what his foolish joke had | 


done, resorted to a desperate measure. He took 
his revolver from a drawer, and told the chief that 
unless he promised to give up his purpose and 
make friends, he would shoot him on the spot. For 
a minute or two White Cloud was obstinate; but 
Alexander produced two bottles of whiskey and 
promised him these. 

Then the chief shook hands, and receiving his 
knife and pistol, left the room, carrying the present 
for which an Indian will do almost anything. He 
kept his word, though he never again treated Alex- 
ander as a friend. 


a +r —— 
RESTRICTED. 


Summer schools have increased greatly in num- 
bers in the land during the past ten years. They 
have doubtless been a source of much good to 
many people in many places, but we do not often 
hear of just the sort of improvement which has 
come to Deerfield from the establishment there of 
the summer school of history and romance. 

“The school has done everything for the resi- 
dents,” said one enthusiast. “Why, there is one 
poor old sick woman there who used to call her 
disease rheumatiz, and now speaks of it as neu- 
ralgia!” : 

“I know that woman,” said another. “TI went to 
see her once, and she said, ‘Oh dear, I’ve got the 
neuralgy so bad that for three weeks I haint been 
able to git my knife to my mouth to eat my vie- 
tuals.’”” 


+o 
HARD TO BELIEVE. 


The small boy hears many wonderful things, and 
some of them are too much for his credulity. 

The school-master was talking about Great Salt 
Lake in Utah, the water of which is so extremely 
salt that, as he said, no fish can live in it. 

“What, sir,” said one of his listeners, “can’t 


mackerel live in it?”’—Street and Smith’s a 


News. 


Let us send you a primer on lamps 


—there’s much to know about them. 
Pittsburgh,Pa, PITTSBURGH BRASS CO, 


JEAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 455° 


=| Contains three alphabets of rubber type, type holder, 
bottle indelible ink, ink pad and tweezers; put up in 
Nsui2 neat box with full instructions for use. Satisfaction 

assured. EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Coan 


HENDRYX 


Makes 244 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, in 
sizes from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices from 
25 CENTS to 25 DOLLARS per Reel. Ask your 
Fishing Tackle Dealer for them. EVERY REEL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue free. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 


| 6 t. t D S J GRAND OFFERS for Young People’s Gardens(Rare Flowers) 
a 


BLOOMINGDALE BrOS., 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Retailers, 
Third Ave., corner 59th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. | 


Send your applications now. 
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Bell’s Fancy German Asters, 20 choice sorts; White Angels Trumpet, 

Fancy Begonias, rare mixture; Dracena Brazillian Beet, rich and lus- 

trous; Golden Wave Calliopsis, effective and popular; Mrs. Langtry Clarkia, white, brilliant centre; 

Striped Bush Morning Glory; Show Mixed Pinks, fine; Silver-Leaved Sunflower; Double 

Perpetual Flowering Gaillardias Beautiful Moon Flower; Bell’s Everblooming Greenland 
Pansies, extra choice; Beautiful Home Sweet Peas, large flowering ; Show rt | 

Petunias, magnificent ; New Iceland foppics.—one package each of above 1S sorts on y 25¢. 

} VEGETABLES Lentz’s New Turnip Beet; New Rubicon Carrot, Surehead Cabbage; Hev- 

Boater spoke _~* derson’s Bush Lima Beans; Golden Self-blanching Celery; Burlington Hy- 

brid Sweet C orn; Reichner’s Butter Lettuce; Princess Muskmelon; Red Giant Onion; Bell's 

| Extra Early Peas; Procopp’s Giant Pepper; Japanese Pie Pumpkin; Peach Tomato. 13 Best 


3 
Sorts, one packet each, 25c. Both coll 
| Soca oR 25. ollections and 3 beautiful Cinnamon Vines in a box, postpaid, only 50c 


} s how to grow, cook, etc.; free with any order. Th 
| offers are made to introduce my SUPERIOR SEEDS, Address J. J. BE LL,Wi ndsor, N.Y. 


PRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES : VINES 


Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, Cherri SPRAYIN 

Grupe and Potato Rot, Plum Careulia prevented by = EXCELSIOR OUTFITS: 
PERFFCT FRUIT ALWAYS SELLS AT COUD PRICES. Catalogue show- 
ing all injurious insects to Fruits mailed free, Large stock of Fruit Trees, Vines, 
and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. M. STAHL, Quincy, [lis, 

















“Do You Keep It In the House? 
A.LEN’s Lunc BALsawm. 
No Better Remedy for Coughs and Colds. 


Harmless to the Most Delicate Person. 
Sold bv all Druggists at 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a Bottle. 




























hard wear. 


A boy’s shoe should be made 
to stand rough usage; this can 
be done, and at the same time 
its style may be preserved, but 
it costs a little extra. 


Isn’t it worth something ? 
Ask your retailer for a pair of the Heywood 
Shoes for Boys—if he doesn’t keep them, 
we will send them to you—Button or Lace— 
Sizes 15 to 144, $2.75; 2 to 544, $3. Three widths. 
Send a 2-cent stamp for our cir- 
cular, telling you how to secure 


a pair for yourself FREE. 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


REFERENCE—Any National Bank. 


a 
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OveRMAN VEHICLE. 








BIAS” (a 


We manufacture over fifty varieties of 
light spring vehicles of the latest styles and 
finest workmanship, at moderate prices. 

We carry from three to five hundred 
finished vehicles in our Repository on Fourth 
Street, which is one of the fines: and most 
commodious in the West. 





Catalogue and complete price-list mailed 


to any address free upon application. 
Visitors always welcome. 


The OVERMAN CARRIAGE CO., cincinnati, Ohio 


Office and Repository, No. 10 kast 4th St. 
Factory, Wade and Denman Sts. 














OVERMAN WHEEL GO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 
{f your dealer doesn’t keep it send 50c in stamp# 
for a bottle to 


JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. 


LADIES 
N SSSA Er A: LIVPIE AR S 
< A MODERN HYGIEAN. 
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\ A BOOK CONTAINING ARTICLES ON 
\\ as N 
\ SENSIBLE DRE 
IRB 
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\ Ss STIS SSIES 
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By Caroline M. Dodson, M.D., of Philadel 
phia, President National Woman’s Health § 
Association of America ; Oscar B. Moss, M. D., 
of Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness-Miller, 
of New York; and other eminent writers 


upon this important subject. 
SOT yr 
\\\\SAHANDSOME PAMPHLET BOOK | 


RiLuSTRATED WITH FINE ENGRAVINGS OF 
WNW WO MYO MOMVMa»%iamn WS MMA \ 
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For the Companion. 


THE WHITE DOVE. 


The choir was full of children 
Singing with heart and word, 
With melody almost divine, 
The praises of the Lord. 
O sweet their ringing voices 
Went up to the Father’s ear, 
And throngs of Easter angels 
Drew nigh, their songs to hear. 


But not to listen, oy ; 
With heavenly zeal and love, 
The angels sing the melodies 
Of the great choirs above ; 
And blending with the children, 
Their Easter anthems rise, 
Until the rapturous harmonies 
Roll out beyond the skies. 


So heaven and earth were blended, 
In those sweet jubilees, 

The unheard voices throbbing 
Through the eternities, 

Yet with the children singing,— 
When lo! far, far above 

The listening congregation, 
There flew a fair white dove. 


Down on the air it floated, 
Its wings all silver-bright, 

Now in the shadowed chancel, 
Now on its peared height. 

As some soft breeze from heaven, 
It stirred the listening air, 

Like whispers after silence, 
Like singing after prayer. 


O Christ, thou loving Saviour, 


Ladies’ Underwear should be made from KING 
Puitie CAMBRIC, LAWNS and NaINsooKs. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St.,N. Y. [Adv. 








Its Easy 
To dye with Diamond Dyes 
Because so simple. 


It’s Safe 
To dye with Diamond Dyes 
Because always reliable. 


It?s Economy 


To dye with Diamond Dyes 
Because the strongest. 


One can make old dresses look like new, 
clothe the children handsomely from faded 
garments, and give the husband’s suit a new 
lease of life, with but little trouble or expense, 
by using Diamond Dyes. The few who do 
not know how easily they can be used and | 
what a great saving they make in clothing bills, | 
ought to try them this spring. 





Any color, 10 cts.; at druggists’ or by mail. 
book and sample card of forty colors free. 


WELLs, RicHarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Direction 











Thine emblem was the bird! 

As round and round it circled, 
By the grand choral stirred. 

Each heart swelled high with worship, 
With joy and sweet surprise, 

And Paradise to Earth drew near, 
And Earth to Paradise. 


Mary A. DENISON. 
——— —~+@> 
HE PUNCHED IT. 


The tact and good temper displayed under exas- 
perating conditions, by a conductor on the Penn- | 
sylvania Railroad, afforded great satisfaction and | 
amusement to many passengers one day recently. 
The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Tribune gives the following account of the inci- 
dent: 


A graduate of the Pennsylvania Railroad school 
of manners was conductor on one of the limited 
trains between New York and Washington the 
other night. When he entered the first coach he 
found it crowded, and in one of the front seats 
upon the left was a young man—perhaps it would 
be more correct to say a young person of the mas- 
culine gender. He was well, even elegantly, 
dressed. In his hand he held a French novel. 
Upon his small and ordinary countenance there 
sat the haughty look of reserve of the imitation 
gentleman. 

When the conductor entered and called for tick- 
ets, this youthful person affected to be so absorbed 
in his book that the conductor passed him by, call- 
ing first upon the rest of the passengers, even 
going clear through the train before he returned to 
disturb the haughty reader. 

When the conductor came back, the young per- 
son still refused to pay any attention. The con- 
ductor waited a moment, and then called out rather 
sharply for his ticket. The youthful and now 
thoroughly contemptuous person, noticing that the 
man whom he called the guard of the train had ad- 
dressed him with brusqueness, which he translated 
into rudeness, took his ticket from his pocket, and 
} saga looking at the conductor threw it upon the 
floor. 

The graduate of the Pennsylvania school of 
manners was fully equal to this unusual situation. 
He showed no temper, no excitement, nor any lack 
of repose. 

With the calm gravity of a man who is sure of 
himself, he stooped to the floor, punched the fallen 
ticket the requisite number of times with great 
gravity, and then quietly laid it back upon the floor 
where it had been dropped, and walked calmly on 
amid the roar of the entire car. 


——- + 


GEORGE. 


Itis very difficult for a man unlearned and un- 
travelled to understand, in the slightest degree, the 
customs of foreign nations. George Mabbedy, a 
Copt, born at Jerusalem, and educated at an Eng- 
lish school there, has for many years served as 
guide to travellers in the East. Yet, after all his 
acquaintance with “Franks,” he fails to under- 
stand their customs. “With the Bedouins” con- 
tains the following illustrations of his conclusions 
in regard to an English lawyer, and his mode of 
life. 

He proposed going to England and helping me 
y othee, 

“What would you do there, George?” I asked. 

“I stand at door with my sword. This man 


come in, | let him come. That man go out, | put 
him out.” 4 


in 
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ALL THE FAMILY SWEAR | 
NEVIUS & HAVILAND'S SHADE ROLLERS. 


Simple, Sure, Reliable; in a word, 
properly named “Efficient.” 
A ee eae 
406 Broadway, N. Y. Factory, Vergennes, Vermont. 
Send for Humorous Pamphlet P. 





EASTER. 


Spring is here. What are 
your needs in the Dry Goods 
line? Our great and growing 





a distance from the great dry 


goods centres are fast learning’ 


the advantages of dealing with 
ithe big city stores. Large col- 


\lections of goods and low prices 


‘ments for your trade. 
confident we can give you per- 


of goods and prices. In Silk, 
Wool and Cotton Dress Goods. 


INDIA SILKS, 


thousands of pieces, 50 cents to 
$1.75 a yard, the best goods made, 
hundreds of patterns and most 
beautiful colorings. Richest shades 
in Surahs, Gros Grains, Failles, 
the now popular Moires, and all 
plain Silks. Elegant Black Silks 
and the lowest prices. 

Dress Goods, in all the plain 
Weaves, Cashmeres. Serges, Chevy- 
iots, Homespuns and Camel’s Hairs, 
and endless variety of patterns in 





best American and European 
B.. main ides is that I must be constantly en- Goods, in Plaids, Checks and 
zed on murder cases, and that those whom I am er re | arcvest ¢ ti 
poking must be always seeking my life. He Diripes. The largest collection of 
therefore wishes me to be on my guard against Dress Goods we have ever dis- 
avenging knives. , san aiid played. 25 cents a yard up. 
seorge has been much puzzled to understanc ‘son’ 4 
exactly what 1 do when I am at home, and how I : Anderson's Sinest Ginghams, 
hut My living by the law. After much pondering Scotch and American Zephyr 
© Weposes this question : Cloths, Brandenburgs, Canton 
hen one man kill another, and come to see 


you. what you tell him?” 
- Prigg arn man kills another, he does not come 
"ieee e runs away. If he is caught, he will be 
anged. 
“But if he bribe the judge?” 
ines in England do not accept bribes.” 
P sigh + is different in Syria,” says George with 
Ouee ho, _berplexity. Life in Syria is to him an 
ben book, but England is too much for him. 


2 
aa 





“HARD ON THE CHAIRS.” 


oe the ancestors of Wendell Phillips were 
re Puritan clergymen. Perhaps it was a push 
heredity which made him at five years of age a 
preacher, 
His concrecati ; 
chains ousre gation was composed of circles of 
‘rranged in his father’s parlor, while a 


taller chair wi : ; P : 

paler air, wae " Bible on it, served him for a 
a © would harangue these wooden audi 

tors by the hour. =e © wood ud 


ow ” . . ’ . 

von emdell, said his father to him one day, “don't 
ket tired of this?” ; 

don't? papa,” wittily replied the boy-pre: 


“hy ar, ot 
set tired, but it is rather hard on the chairs!” 








Cloths, Organdies, and all Cotton 
Fabrics. 

Samples mailed free. 

Send your name at once for 
Spring Catalogue. 

Mention ‘THE COMPANION. 


JOS, HORNE & G0,, "=™™930R6 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY. now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


OLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTHY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


| 


| 
| 


| 






Easter 
Toilettes. 





Dressmaking at home is one 
of the “social nuisances,” but a 
stylish wardrobe at half the cost 
is one of its compensations. Be- 
sides, you have an opportunity 
of working out your own ideas, 
which the modiste either can’t 
or won't do. It is a great satis- 





i) faction to have a costume that 


is your own creation, that is un- 
like any one else’s. But it is im- 
possible to make a dress that 
will look just right and hang 
gracefully without the aid of 


| Hall’s Bazar Form. 


Before commencing your Easter Gown, | 
send money order for either (Complete Form, | 
$6.50; Skirt Form (Iron Standard), to which 
bust can be added, $3.50; or Skirt Form (Wood 
Standard), $3. 

When sending for Form or illustrated brochure 
—More Dresses for Less Money”—please men- 
tion THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, 





Mail Order trade is evidence of | 
the fact that people who live at! 


|are what we offer you as induce-) {)'j,,M)/, 
We are| / _— 


fect satisfaction, both in choice. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO, 


833 Broapway, N. Y. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 


COMPLEXION BRUSH. 


It 
structed for massageing 
the skin. It removes all 
roughness and dead cu- 
ticle, smoothing out the 
wrinkles, rendering the 
skin soft and pliant, and 
tinted with a healthy 

ow, 

For physical develop- 
ment it is recommended 
by the highest in the 

) profession, for improv- 

ing the circulation, ex- 
| uniee the muscles, and promoting a healthy action of 
€ 8kin. 

For the bath it will be found a perfect luxury by both 
old and young. The brush is all one piece and as soft 

ilk. Price, 50 cents. Mailed upon receipt of 

. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 


| C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses 
Plushes. Before buying elsewhere, send 
for our prices and samples. Enclose 10 
cents towards paying for the samples and 
postage, and we will send you 30 good- 
sized samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 





| for postage. 
| IN ORDERING SEND WAIST MEASURE. 


is especially con- | 


187 


REVOLUTION 


in Children’s Wear. 
THE SIGSBEE UNDERWAIST. 


Just the waist for boys, because 
they cannot tear off the but- 
tons, nor tear out the button- 
The most desirable 
for girls, being void of cords 
ond useless ms, The simple 
and novel devi or attaching the 
elastics is the best for the purpose 
ever invented. Being supported 
from the shoulders, the weight is 
divided equally. Box plaits over 
the hips allow ample fullness to 
insure a pertect fit, preventing all 
pressure, and allowing the vital 
organstodevelop naturally. Easily 
laundered. years longer. Sold 
by Dry Goods Dealers everywhere. 
Sizes 20 to 24 in., 55 cts. . Ages 1 to 

“« 3“ “ cts. § 12 years. 

Mailed to any part of the United 
States on receipt of 5c. additional 













Pat. Sept. 28, 1890. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 


Fe QpliNiair 








CHILDRENS. 
For BOYS and GIRLS, 
Age 3 to 10 years. 


INFANTS. 
Age 9 months to 3 years. 


| 















YOUNG LADIES, Style 42. 
For GROWING GIRLS. Age 10 to 16 years. 





| 





| 


Style 2 


LADIES. 


Style 52 (White and Drab), Imperial Jean. 
Style 62 (White and Drab), satteen, 


(Fast Black), Italian Serge. 
VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 


A 
Because it Suppo'ts Stockings and Under- 
WHY | clothes from the Shoulders, and has no stiff 
For sale by leadin, dealers. 


* cords: fits with perfect ease and freedom. 
4a7°Send for Illustrated Price List.<@a 





THE FOY, HARMON & ChADWICK CO. , New Haven, Conn. 








OFFER: B 
Retailers an 





airs, 





worn an 
price or send another pair as preferred. 


| 














STYLISH, DONGOLA, SINGLE SOLE, EASY, 
Glove-fit, Economical, Flexible, Worth Showing eae peek - 
ing, BUTTON BOOTS for Women and Muide 

Guaranteed to Wear Out, not tear out! 


dealing direct 


Take prompt ac 
reasonable 
leather is 
and Prices May Go Up. ; 
Shoe is equal to the Best $3.50 and $4.00 Shoe of 
the dealers. Sizes: 2\4to7, A to EE, “Opera” or | 
“Common Sense.” Send your size; measure blank | 
(free) for fitting odds, Misses’ sizes, 11 to 2, $ 
MISSES SPRING HEEL, FINE QUALITY, 11 to 2, $2.00. | 
@ “STYLISH SHOES INDICATE A REFINED TASTE.” @ | 


ONE PAIR 
| FREE | 
at $34.50; two 

emit any form of money, stamps for fractions. 
“NEAT-FOOT” Shoe Mfg.Co.,Rochester,N Y. | 


Any pair not fitting or unsatisfactory in any way, if returned unsoiled, or being 
md not giving tirst-class service, may be returned by mail, 
















SPECIAL 

of Wholesalers, 

ofourselves,and | | 

uyer, we can sell | | 
Ah 





| 
n.| | 
| 


CUTTING PROFITS 
y with the 













L 
ate BS | 





otfer, as 
advancing 
The “NEAT-FOOT ” 


By MAIL POSTPAID 








| 


2D. | 


for an order, for 
Women’s Shoes, to 
one address 


oT airs, do., cost $5.50; six 


do., cost $16.00; carriage paid by us. 


and we will retund 



































THE YOUTH’S_ 





| 





ALL IT WAS. 


A gentleman who travelled in the rural districts 
of the West some years ago, says that to this day 
he has a “creeping sensation” when he recalls his 
experience in spending the night at a farm-nouse. | 
It was late in the summer and the farmers wcre 
doing their threshing, while their wives were emp- 
tying their ticks and refilling them with clean 
straw. 

Just before dark the traveller reached a com- | 
fortable-looking house, where a hearty welcome 
was accorded him when he asked if he might stay 
all night. While eating his supper he heard the 
farmer’s wife say to her husband and son: 

“The straw tick from the spare-room bed will 
have to be filled. I emptied it to-day and forgot | 
all about it until this minute.” 

When the tired guest was shown to his room he 
undressed hastily and climbed into bed. Every | 
movement of his body caused the straw to rustle | 
under him, and pretty soon he discovered that it 
rustled even when he was lying perfectly still. He 
was of a nervous temperament, and the strange 
noise disturbed him. 

It was only occasional. He would be still fora 
moment, and then the straw would rustle loudly. 
He fancied that he felt something moving under 
him. The rustling grew more frequent, and he 
wondered what caused it. It might be a rat! | 

He sat upin bed. At once the rustling became 
more violent than ever, and he distinctly felt move- 
ments underhim. He jumped from his bed, lighted 
his candle, and looked at the straw tick. All was 
still now. 

“I guess it’s nothing but grasshoppers or crick- 
ets,” he said. “I’m not going to be cheated out of 
my rest by some harmless insect.’ 

Ile got back into bed, but passed a restless, weari- 
ome ‘night, hear ing the rustling sounds frequently. 
2 he next morning he said to his host. 

“I beg your pardon, but | think that a mouse or 
some small animal was in the straw you put into 
the tick on my bed last night. I heard and felt 
something rustling around constantly.’ 

“We must see about it,” said the man. “Henry, 
you pitch the tick out on the grass and empty out 
the straw. Like as not some of them plaguy field 
mice got into it. It was so dark we couldn’t have 
seen it if it had been a ground-hog.” 

A few minutes later Henry appeared at an open 
window with a black snake fully four feet long, 
dangling from the e nd of a stick. 

“There you air,” he said, laconically. ‘That’s 
all it was. He was turrible mad, and come at me 
the minute I let him out. But I tromped the life 
out of him in no time.” 
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| STAMP 


'100 Stamps from 100 countries 


‘Wanted 


Good Housekeepers are fast finding out that a 
pure Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a 
cent or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the 
most delicious of dishes. Avoid goods only recom- | 
mended by their cheapness. [Adv. } 








YREE! Pant Stretchers by mail. Send 16c. for post- | 
age and packing. Bay STATE TAILORING Co., Boston. | 
JENUINE RICHTER HAR PS for 12 cents. | 

Keys. C. G. WIANT, Marion, Ohio. | 

300 mixed, Australian, etc., 10c.; 75 fine var. 

and nice album, le. ‘Illus. list free. Best 

sheets. 40 sheets. 40 per c. com. P. VINCENT, Chatham, N. Y. | 


PANT ® TO ORDER Suits, 813. ¢ 


SAMPLES FREE. Mfgyrs. 
Pant Co., Whitman, Mass. 


for 100 cts. 
Agents wanted. W.F. 


) wan GREGORY, 85 Nassau St., N. Y 


H ©] RT-H A | D Send for Catalo; 


of Books and help: 


E LF TAUCH Tiorseir. instructiou 








by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
'® PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO Ee 
Send for stamp selections on approval 
97-1 // Sure to please. 33 1-3 per c. com. 10 var, 
arma hase Mexico 1864, 4 var. com- 
WHA} Price-lists_ and 
CO., 1501 Washington Av.,St.Louis.Mo, | 
TELEGRAPH Y.| 
Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. ow to put up Telegra 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail, FREE. 
— H. Bunnell & Cc Oo 6 Cortlandt St.. New York, St.. New York. 
FOUNTAIN 
15 5 (a ELK SOO WORDS FILLING = 


or 









mS 

= —— 14 
itn TgELEINKING STAMP, MCRAE Read eB 
PEN & PENCIL, Any name. 10c, or name, wwa & stave on, loc, =. i ne 


_Rubber Stamp o. P13, New Haven, “onn, 


canvass your owD town for Or1ucrs 





for Daisy Knife & Scissors Sharpener. 
If you want to make money, send 
2-cent stamp, for free sample and in- | 
structions. Address The Bradford | 
Co., 27 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


F NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 





Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR, gaa 

qeoues. Whispers heard. 
fortable and self adjusting. Successful where all a 
dies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, only, 853 Broadway,New 
York. Write for Illustrated Book of Proofs FRER. 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


Refer to John Wanamaker, Postmaster See, hen 
Geo. W. Childs, oe ang a Philadelphia Ledge 

for 54-page pamphiet to E.S. JOHNSTON’S ISSriTUTk, 
cor. Lith & Spring Garden Sts., Phila., Pa. 


VALENTINE’S code Si 
—_ a trade md 

en 8 em 

SCHOOL OF in raliroad "service. | 
Send circulars. 
VALENTINE BROS., | d 
JANESVILLE, WIs. | | 


Miller Bros. | 
STEEL PENS | 


are American | 
M’f’r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and 











TELECRAPHY | 


g 87 MILLER BROS 


FALCON PEN 





and the Best. 





“And I sleptall night with that thing in my bed! 
gasped the stranger, shuddering from head to foot. 

“Shucks!” said the farmer. “He wouldn’t ’a’ 
hurt you none if he had bit you. Them kind of 
snakes aint pizen.”’ 


_ ~@- 
CONCERNING FOOLS. 


From time immemorial, we have been counselled 
in one way or another, to beware of fools. Disa- 
greeable consequences are mentioned of answering 
one kind of fool according to his folly, and of re- 
fraining to answer another kind. Yet in spite of | 
the general prejudice, there is a variety of fool 
which is expected to mirror most of the Christian 
virtues. He is supposed to be absolutely good-na- 
tured under ridicule, and never justly revengeful. 
When attacked, he is expected to smile with his 
tormentors, and join in the general laugh. 

Though he be by nature a modest man, he ail 


bear with equanimity the cross of finding himself | 
suddenly dragged into public notice, with the eyes 


of a score or more of people turned on him at once. | 


He must be self-sacrificing, willing to yield his 
own dignity for the amusement of others. If he 
but resent ill-usage by a word of remonstrance, he 
receives contempt as a crusty bear, and a despiser | 
of ancient customs. 

This species of fool is born on the morning of 
April First, and like certain summer insects has a | 
brief existence of one day. If his general insensi- 
bility to ridicule, his meekness under abuse and his | 
unfailing good temper should continue in the same 
measure throughout the year, one might call him a 
miracle. As it usually happens, however, he is 
content with a brief exercise of such virtues, and 
the temporary title of April fool. S 


—<~@—__—_— 


DISAPPOINTED. 


A dear old lady who was taken to see the sights, | 


not long ago, in the city where her children live, 
was one night passing ‘with her daughter a huge 
building full of electric light “‘plant.”” They paused 
by a basement window, and looked down among 
the swiftly whirling bands and moving wheels. 


“Is this a factory?” asked the mother. 

“No; it’s where they make electricity for the elec- 
tric light. I don’t know just how they do it, but 
John will explain it to us when we get home.” - 

“What turns the machinery, Malviny ?’ 

“Steam, I suppose. There’s an engine on the 
other side of the room. I’ve often seen it from the 
back windows.’ 

“And does all this have to go on, night arter 
night, for the ¢ ity to be lighted?” 

“Yes, mother. 

“Well, 
electric lights,” said the old lady emphatic ally. “I 
thought electricity was a gift of natur’, free to all, 


but accordin’ to this, you’ve got to work as hard | 


for it as if *twas common gas or kerosene.” 


a 


TOO MUCH. 


The Lewiston Journal prints a story of a man 
who lived several years ago on one of the islands 
be a| 
The anecdote does not of itself establish 
the truth of this common report, but it shows pretty 


of Maine, and was commonly 
miser. 


reputed to 


conclusively that he was not a man of the world. 


He possessed considerable oy erty, and one 
winter, during the session of t 

occasion to visit Augusta. 
taurant for dinner, 
him the printed bill of fare. 


The novice took it fora bill of charges. He rar 


his eye over it and quickly footed up the figures at 
Then he sprang to his feet 


the right of the page. 
in indignation. 

“What!” said he, 
a mouthful yet?” * 

No doubt he thought Augusta people a set o 
sharpers, and according to the Journal, on his nex 
visit to the capital he carried with him a pail o 
victuals. 


I don’t want to hear another word about | 


1e legislature, had 
He stepped into a res- | 
and the waiter spread before 


“all that to pay, and I haint eat 


Pocket Cutlery. 
w to | 


offti’t,n BUSINESS 
EDUCATION uowe. 


By means of practical perrespeudence instruction, 
oe grea by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSINESS. 
es ag esi free. ress 
IBALL, C ‘hautauqua Office, Buffalo, N. _Y. 


| WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


A hot iron, passed over the back of Briggs’s Patent 
Transfer Patterns, will stamp the design for Em- 
| broidery on any material. We will send you the fol- 
lowing as sam e.. = receipt of 2 cents: 

| 6 Yards 3 inch Be 
| 1 Dress Set (for Braiding) Collar, Cuffs and Revers 2c. 


| All for 20 cents. 50c. 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 





Miller Bros. Cutler y Co., Me riden, Conn. 
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“Ce LEARN TO PLAY THE MOUTH-ORGAN. 
Chart and circular free. Will teach 
any one to play a tune in ten min- 
utes. Send 2-cent stamp for Cata 
logue of Musical Instruments. 
See. wanted. a this paper. 


offers be; ast 
educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 
supplied with competent 


sistants. 


COLLEGE, menitieceste, % i. 
both sexes the 


as- 
Auuress as above for illustrated catalogue. 








Music Nove , Detroit, Mich. 


FURKEY RED DYE 


FOR COTTON. For $1. 00 we will mail 16 
ackages of the c elebrated * *Perfection” Turkey 
Rea Cotton Dyes. Warranted Ikg., 100, and tast 
against sun “GCSHEN Single p 10¢ 
W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Maine. 












WASHBURN 
Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 


in volume and quality of tone are 

the best in the world. Warranted 

to wear in any climate. Sold by all lead 

he dealers. Beautifully illustrated, de. 

scriptive catalogue with | Brie a 
famous artists MAILED ER 


~ LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO. 
Ta BIRD MANNA 
e Goa j tata) 


Cage Birds, will pre- 








—— 

3 alphabets neat Type, “Indelible Ink, Pad. —, rr vent keep them in good 
neat case with catalogue and directions “ HOW — cond essing, even while 
PRINTER, ” Postpaid only 25c., 3 for 60c., 6 for . a yr | ghed mailon rece iptot 
Wanted. IL INGERSOLL & BRO.. 6 3 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. € dan | 150. Bird Book free, 

aaa rd . Phil- 5 

















ASTHMA CURED! 


Schiffmann’s Asthma Cure never fails 

ive instant relief in the worst cases; in- 

sures on ortable sleep; effects cures where all 
others fail. A wars convinces the most sceptical. Price, 
50c. and $1, of Druggists or by mail. Sample free 
for Some. Dr. BR. Be Sic aiimane, § St. Paul, Minn. 











To reduce our 
stock of music 
| we will send b 
| mail ~~ 
6S pieces full 





paper; $1.00a 
same rate. 


STAMP ALBUM, $1.00. 6. Z 








Send sc for sample copy of above 4-col. stamp news- 
ear, subscriptions for 3 or 6 months at 
A Tee OF 350 STAMPS AND A LARGE 
. MEZEEL, ST. LOUIS, 0. 





sheet music size, including songs, marches, -— 
quadrilles (with calls), etc., by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Mozart,etc.,for 20c. Little Annie Rooney and 606 
songs, words and music,30c. Satisfaction given or mon- 
ey refunded. L. Hathaway, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United | 
States for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
quired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods: if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 
Boston, M Mass. 


PATENT FOOT-POWER MACHINERY 


Complete Outfits. 
Wood or metal workers without 
steam power can successfully com- 
pete with the large shops, \ using 
our New LABOR-SAVING Ma- 

inery, latest and most roved 
for practical shop use, also for In- 
dustrial Schools, _—- Training, 
oc Caaglogne 
CA FALLS § MFC. POs 


FI iF ater St., Seneca Falls, N 














Prints cards, la- 


bels, ete. Circular | 
press, $8. Smal! 
$44 sas size, | 
Do your 
oe printin and 
advertising. Make 


money print ing 
for others. Fun 

for spare hours. 
Send 2 stamps for 


Type-setting easy, PIES hy 
, cards, etc., to factory. 


catalogue of presses, t 





a KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


This new ELASTI 
RUSS has a Pad different 
from all others, is Sup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body, while the ball inthe 
cup presses back the intestines | 
_. = a_ person does with the 
r. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical | 
cure certain. It is - durable and cheap. Sent by 
mail. Circulars free tggleston Truss Co., Chic ago, Il. 










‘GRAPE Vines 


Small Fruits, 
All deldand new vartetion Extra my A Warranted 

©, Lovwest rates, w Descriptive Catalogue ee. 
T.8s. HUBBARD’ co., FREDONTA N.Y 


| A Perfect Fountain Pen, sent to a d- 
dress, for as. conse. Age nts and canvassers 


| wanted. or c i) . TH ‘ - 
FORD FOUNTAIN VEN COL, sak aoe. 


BABY GARRIAGES\ 


—- of manufactur. 








ing Baby Carriages to sell Svost 





Boys and Cirls! 


Save Tae dimes and your par- 
ents wil let youge to =e Lede : 

‘air. e bank is a beautifu 
ESAVINGS BANK enamel bank, raised letters in gold | 






Entirely different from any oth- 
er bank. Bie. sent on reeceipt 
(f of price, 2 Agents wanted. 
oe Can make 00 Per Day 
is in your own ng Try It. Gale 
On appearance of thisad. Order at 
once. Stamps taken. C. SCHULTZ, 
Mfr., Monmouth, Ill. 


RHEE oM 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 








arties. You ca 
mibeeniae toa, than 
Delivered Free of Charge 


to all points in the United States 
_ Sear for 5 RAIS ERR 


62% 64 HAS ay <x ER. Mir. ue 


| Harries’ Headache Cure 


insures relief, and is a harmless substi- 
tute for the powerful and Canqorees drugs 
commonly used. 25c. a box of six powe 
ders. Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 

F. 8. HUBBARD & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Does Your Head Ache? 
TRY IT. 














| SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
| Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


Tells all about Dyspepsia and its causes. Tells what 
food to eat, and what to avoid. Sent free to any address. 
| Joun oe McALvIN, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Treas. 





D. NEEDHAM'S SONS. 
Inter-Ocean Building, 

Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 

CHICAGO. 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
And FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
OF THE BLOSSOMS. The BEST 

ER KNOWN, Cur 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Eczema 
Rheumatism, Dyspe, ae Sick Head 
ones veneers les, Whooping 
BLOOD DISEASES. 













Send ted ~t 4, Mention this paper 
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you. 


THE 
_ CELEBRATED 
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P prices 


3 or 
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JUST WHAT YOU WANT, and any Man, Woman 
or Child can get it for 
OUR CATALOGUE the best and finest 


ever issued, sent to any address FREE, 
A one-cent postal card will get it for 
WRITE FOR IT NOW. 


sold direct from factory at wholesale 


installment plan to suit all pockets. 
ONE SMALL PROFIT ON THE ACTUAL COST. That is Ours. 


sions SAVED—THEY ARE YOURS. 


THREE BIG FACTS : | maheapest. 
Our Instruments are Most Durable. 


C CORI ish & stood the test of a quarter of a century. 


RNIS 


NOTHING. 


CORNISH .2RGANss 
for cash or upon an easy 


4 BIG PROFITS and Commis- 





& C (Old Established and Reliab'e. ) 
4 _Washington, N.J. § 








tnd) 





| 
| 
| 
| 





—>e=— FREE. EASTER 


AMERICAN RAMBLER 
CAN CHAMPION + 


D i 
yspepsia. 

If you suffer from Dyspepsia or Indigestion, take a 
Pavara Pill every day after dinner. Pavara Pills are 
agreeable to use, tasteless, harmless, and a wonders 
fully effective remedy for Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Con- 
stipation, Sick Headache, and al! affections of the 
liver, stomach or bowels. Thousands of Phy t 

Ask your phy a 
Price 25c. at recausn, or 
OPLIFF, New York. 








now use and presc:ibe them. 
for his opinion about them, 
4 ay. vs qeeee by Cc. L. TO 


= C*END FOR CATALOGUE. 


LAWN TENNIS, anes BALL, 









BOYS’ 25 In. SAFETY, with Brake and Mud Guards, $ 
BOYS’and GIRLS’24in.,Ball Bearings, Diamond Frame2 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 26 1 djustable Cone Bearin 2 
GENTS’ and LADIES’ 28 in., Ball Bearings ALL over,48 0 
GENTS’ or LADIES’ 80 In., Ball Bearings ALL over, 55 2 


E. 6. MEACHAM ARMS CO.. 







‘WIRE ROPE SELVAGE the BEST. 
aa REDUCED. Sold br dealers. FREIGHT 8 ALD. 
MeM EN'S POUL Y NETTING. Newth 


iz. 
Th say wo No pate a! Extra Meavy Selvage. 
e McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co.. Chicago, 





Thorouzhiy cleanses the teeth and purifies the bre ath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up ‘in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 25cts- 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of price 
-W.L 


Address Dr. YON, 88 Maiden Lane, »« York. 








*szuasy Oo} SU4O] |B4eqIy 





“What! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 
“Yes, 1 am happy to say, through the merits 
SON’S C ‘ORN SALVE I can now walk with ease 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let | vim oot 
vince you that some imitation is just as good: > nd by 
mailto W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady. S-¥ 

| Every box is warranted to ¢ ure, Or money r¢ Hinded 
| Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


f HAN 
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For the Companion. 


AN APRIL BIRTHDAY. 


Child of April! In wine eyes 

Are reflected April skies, 

And thy mingled ¢ louds ‘and mirth 

Suit the month that gave thee birth— 
April, with its varied moods! 


When the crocus, growing bold, 

. Shoots its spire above the mold, 
When the streamlets flow between 
Fields enrobed in tender green, 

When arbutus decks the woods, 


When the robin’s song is heard, 

When the buds with life are stirred, 

When alternate rain and sun 

Aid the s eaten 8 work, begun, 
And foretell the summer's sheen, 


Then we think that April’s best, 
Exceeding sweet and rare bequest, 
Was that fair child of April, we 
Behold and cherish, dear, in thee, 
And we hail thee April’s Queen ! 


cc. DO 





NORWEGIAN ENGAGEMENT. 


“Leap-year reigns forever in this heathen land!” 
exclaimed an English tourist, stopping in a Norway 
village. One evening he had been taking a lesson 
in Norsk from a young lady, a good-natured Nor- 
wegian being present, who had just walked sixteen 
miles across the mountains. When the lady rose 
to go to her lodgings in an adjoining house, the 
Englishman offered to escort her through the dark- 
ness. 


She declined the offer, and in so abrupt a manner 
as to surprise him. When she had gone, the Eng- 
lishman asked the Norwegian if he spoke Englis h. 

“Not much—only a few words,” he answered. 
“Tell me what means that ring the lady wears.’ 
“She is going to be—how you call it?” asked ae 
Norwegian, in scarlet perplexity. “Going to be 
married ?” * “Vis, yis!”* 

“But,’ ‘aetna the Englishman, “what I am ig- 
norant of isthe difference in your rings between 
married, unmarried, going to be m: wried and never 
going to be married.” 

“Oh, you will never tell that,” said the Norwe- 
gian, laughing loudly. “We cannot mark the 
women in this country as you do, but ¢hey mark the 
men. | Amongst us it is the man who wears the 
ring. 

“Oh, see! That isa new light!” said the Eng- 
lis hman, taking the man’s large left hand, on whose 
fourth finger was a plain solid gold ring. 
your wedding ring, then?” 

“Nai, nai!’ he replied, 
“That means I have got to be married!’ 

“And then what becomes of it?” 

“We put it on the right hand instead of the left,” 
said the Norwegian, holding out his hand to bid the 
Englishman “Godt nat.’ 

Then, as he was closing the door behind him, he 

said in confidential tones: ‘“Yis, that young lady 
who was talking to you is going to marry me next 
month!” 


—————+<@r— 


GERTIE’S FRIENDS. 


Lady Dufferin, in the sweet old song, has told us 
that 
“The poor make no new friends, 
But oh! they love the better far, 
The few their Father sends.” 


A touching “local” in the Detroit Free Press shows 
vividly enough the tender pity which the lowly 
feel for each other in sorrow and suffering. A 
passer through Clinton Street one day observed a 
little Irish boy hiding in a door-way and crying. 
A sympathetic inquiry brought to light one of the 
most beautiful stories ever recorded of the sick 
poor. 


In a wretched cellar, a little girl ten years old lay 
very ill. The window-panes were broken—it was 
March, by the way—and variously stuffed. For 
one pane the supply of upholstery had given out. 
The wind and the’ boys looked ‘in easily. Just 
Within range of curious eyes the cot of the sick 
child was stretched. 

The gamins of Clinton Street discovered her 
plight. One little fellow dropped an orange 
through the broken glass; a plaintive voice thanked 
the unseen giver. Such acts of merey became the 
fashion i that poor neighborhood. Every day 
saw the cubs of the street cuddling like cossets 
outside the window. 

Wisps of evergreen, swept out of florists’ doors, 
broken flowers thrown away, offerings of fruit 
with the decayed part cut out—every delicacy for 
the sick that the resources of Clinton Street afforded, 
Went through that broken pane. One little tellow 
begged a bunch of frozen Malaga grapes from a 
dealer, , to whom he offered his ragged cap in pay- 

en 

One day the boys said, “Gertie is dead,” and the 
street-boys becanie the mourners behind the hearse 
of the starved and frozen child. 


ee 
VIRGINIA GIANTS. 


If ever the United States Government, like Fred- 
erick the Great and the present King of Belgium, 
requires a regiment of Titans, it can doubtless re- 
cruit one without adv ertising very largely or very 
long. A correspondent of The Companion tells 
us how big some of the men grow in Pulaski and 
Montgomery Counties, Va.—and other States are 
still to be heard from. 


Hane ge erothers, Messrs. Henry, James and Wil- 
one halt vc are respectively six feet, six and 
and six = hes, six feet, five and one-half inches, 
Two bre pte seven and one-quarter inches tall. 
and Willi: ters, near neighbors of mine, Andrew 
Wille oe Ingles, are each six feet, four inches, 
height — ral others in Pulaski County, whose 
known ti pect give from positive knowledge, are 
the mis ’ be upwards of six feet. In fact I believe 

tall. en of this county will aver age at least six feet 


nt (ne adjoining county of Montgomery, near 
James ( a eak two brothers, one of whom, Mr. 
and weich ress, is six feet, seven inches in height, 
other Wr is ™ hundred | and lifty- five pounds; the 
one-halj ia amas P. Childress, is six feet, six and 
Bec ooamaec nee beam, and weighs two hundred and 
is six feet. 4 illiam Myers, of the same county, 
and fx ive inches, and weighs two hundred 
ae pounds, 
- Urquhart, of Lynchburg, is six feet, five 
“half inches tall, and weighs three hundred 


anda Mr. Fetherstone, of the same pl: 
Ag ace, 
IS SIX feet, sey en inches. ‘ a 


and “= 
pounds, 


“That is 


laughing and blushing. 
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| **Brown’s Household Panacea” will quickly re- 
| move pain and soreness from cuts, bruises and burns. 
Also an excellent remedy for internal pain, 


[-Adr. 





BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
The Family Wash Blue. 
D. S. WILTBERCER, Prop., 

_233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. _ 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


WANTED. "Reliable solicitors, boys and 


girls, ladies and gentlemen in 
every city and county, for the 





greatest and most taking publication ever issuec 1, “*The 

Ev ery- 
Gives 

ore all ‘informa- 


World’s Columbian Exposition, Illustrated.” 
body is delighted with it. lt isa gem of beauty. 
views of the World’s Fair Buildings 





tion. Average workers make from 
week. tyes “-¥ stamp for circulars ar 
tion. 3.00 per year. J. B. CAMPBELL, 


co) 
Ed. and. Pub. Wy "510 Chamber C Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 


DRIES LIKE 
A TOWEL. 


‘ . 
Spiral”? Cotton Garden Hose. 
Because there is no rubber covering to hold moisture. 
It does not mould, decay nor crack, and will last for 
— 





ST on 
a i cK L 


fs BLACK LINE 
T_T ffm 


fosters 


TRADE - 


which has 


etting the “spiral 
is : CS. Covering. 


NE running t 









Ss PI RAL” wax. 


Sample Free if you mention THE COMPANION. 











Rubber Belting and Packing, 


Boston, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 








Send six cents in stamps and receive in 
return a sample can of Snider’s Soups: 


Tomato, Chicken Gumbo 
Chicken, MockTurtle, 
Ox Tail, Consomme, 
Bouillon, Pea, Mulligatawny. 
Name your choice, and write your address fully 
and plainly. 


THE 7. A. SNIDER ars co., 
CINCINNATI, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
7, BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


s 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
) nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted f~. invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & co., Dorchester, Mass. 


GE 






Always Reliable. 





| 
| 
| 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE Co., 





STAMMERING. 


“How Stammering may be cured.” Pamphlet, with 
six illustrations, rules, exercises and information, free. 
THE BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 9 W. 14th St., N. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The peshgues Food for Brain and Nerves. 


Prepared according to Prof. 
Percy’s formula (in his “Prize 
Essay” to the American Medi- 
cal Association), is prescribed 
by leading physicians every- 
where. fe invigorates and 
sustains without stimulating, 
restores vitality, impaired by 
excessive study or brain- 
work, relieves ‘all forms of 
Mental an vervous 

Brain-weariness and 
Pamphlet with testimonials free. For 





Prove nts 
Exhaustion. 
sale by druggists or = by mail from 56 West 25th 
Street, New York 


Diseases, 


See that this 
Signature is 
printed on the 
label. 


FCM E, 


Teething 
Made Easy. ~ 


It is not disputed that during the peony ir | 
period the greatest number of deaths occur. 
is equally true that the diseases to which nile 
dren are most subject, are incidental to the 
teething period. 
The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., will 
send free to any address on rec eipt of a ‘two- 
cent stamp for postage, a pamphlet on the 
se and symptoms of difficult teething, the 
ses incidental to the teething period, 
their prevention, cu! vention, cure, ete. 








‘ABOUT iT MILK. 


Dipping milk out of cans 
peddied about the street, 
subject to dust and rain 
and drip from the reins 
and hands of the driver, is 
unhealthy and dirty. 


Ask your dealer in every 
place to use the WHITE- 
MAN MILK JARS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE, 


and give it to them. You FOR DELIVERING 
will never have it the old 
way again. Samples, 25c. 


A. V. WHITEMAN, 
144 ‘Chambers Street, N. Y. Patented, /, Patented, April 17, ’88. 


DONALD KENNEDY 


















My Medical Discovery seldom 
hold of two people alike! Why? 
no two people have the same 
weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes 


any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 


inward humor makes the weak spot. | 


Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discovery 
slides it right along. and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to fight. The Medical 
Discovery begins the fight. and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 
weak spot. Write meif you want to know 


more about it. 
qusek NEEDS 


| «0 PERFECTION 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, 


No Home Complete Without It. 
Simple To Use. ever Wears 
Out. Made of tin. Most useful, conveni- 
ent and only perfect article ofi ts kind 
ever invented. Combines sack or barrel, 
sifter panandscoop. Will Pay For 
Iteselfin a shorttime by saving waste, 
time and labor. Keeps out dust, vermin, 
etc. Preserves flour from mould and musti- 
ness. Enough for baking siftedi n one 
minute. It pleases everybody. Satisfac- 
Me] tion guaranteed. Sent by express on re- 
au baceipt of price. To hold 25) bs., $2.50, 50 
iibs., $3.00, 100 fbds., $4.00, Agenta 
Wanted. Write for Circulars. 
SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & €0., 
491 & 493 Carroll Avenne. Chicago, 





snUiSE 











PERFECTION 
FLOUR BIN 






















ENCLISH DECORATED 
Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00 

Packed and delivered at depot for $9. 00 cash. 


and Extracts. 
and Crockery, and sell direct to Consumers. 
want YOU to send for our 
Premium List. 
you nothing. 

We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and 
Decorated. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


R we give this set as a Premium to those who 


get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, Spices 
We are Importers of Tea, Coffee 
We 
120-page Price and 
It tells the whole story. Costs 
Will interest and pay you. 


793 Washington Street, Boston. 








FOOD DOES NOT TOUCH METAL. = 
COOKS QUICKLY. 
No Need to Watch the Most 
Delicate Food. 
WILL LAST FOR YEARS. 





P URITAN, ' coc 


OC. 


LADIES 


ter than you can imagine. 
— It’s Cheap to Buy. It will 

Save You Much. Send us a postal. 
Y ou’ll be glad you did. 


THE EUSTIS MFG. CO., W. 24th St., New York. 






You would like 
« this —— bet- 
It’s New. It’s 


Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


takes | 
Because | 


searching through the body for | 





ONE ENJ oYsS both the method and results 

when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
. | Seney yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c, and 
| &1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gists who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP 
CO., San Francisco, Cal., Louisville, Ky., 
New York, N. Y. 


A Mineral Spring 
in Every Household! 


Not everybody can visit the Spas of Europe, the most 
famous of all which is Carlsbad, and which has been 
known for centuries for its healing properties; but 
every one can have the Spa on his sideboard in the 
shape of the CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT, which is evap- 
orated from the Sprudel Spring at Carlsbad, and ex- 
ported to the United States. 




















= Uy 
(ALL NATIONS IN LINE AT THE SPRUDEL.) 


The CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT (powder form) is an 
excellent aperient, laxative and diuretic. It clears the 
complexion and purifies the blood. It is of great bene- 
fit in temporary and habitual constipation, liver and 
kidney diseases, chronic catarrh of the stomach and 
bowels, rheumatism and gout, etc., and should be used 
early in the morning before breakfast. Care must be 
exercised to obtain the genuine article, which is im- 
ported in round bottles. Each bottle comes in a paper 
cartoon. Write for pamphlet. Price per bottle, 75 cts. 
| Sent by mail securely packed, $1.00. 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO., Sole Agents, 


ow Barclay Street, New York. 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 


Spoons and Forks. 












Pure Silver Inlaid at points of rest. Gpooms and forks 
made by this process. They last a lifetime. More 
durable than light sterling silver, and not half the cost. 


EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


“The Daintiest Thing in the World.” 


The Orange Spoon is a family favorite. The 
bow] is shaped to fit each section and the meat is easily 
removed. Try it. 


Bowl Pat. Apr. 22, 1890. 


It you cannot obtain them from your 
jeweller, send for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport. Conn. 
If you want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 

_— ommervcial: if Washington : 

| Centre 

the western terminus of the gton ; — Pacific Railroad ; 

the head of navigation of Puget Sound ; the centre of 

the Mining and Timber Regions on the "Pacific Coast; 

send for full information to the [Mention ComPaxton, 


TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


































_THE YOUTH’S 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
ris 

Renew als.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
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IMPURE WATER. 


Comparatively few persons have ever seen abso- 
lutely pure water. Even rain-water, which is the 
nearest common approximation to it, is far from 
reaching the absolute standard, and though it is 
good for washing, not many persons would care to 
drink it. Spring-water is popularly supposed to be 
pure, but it always contains more or less of earthy 
or saline substances. Indeed, the value of most 
springs is due to this fact. 

The ocean itself is a huge spring, containing not 
only salt, but many other minerals, in solution. 
The Dead Sea is charged with such elements almost 
to saturation. Only distilled water is pure. By 
distillation sea-water itself is rendered drinkable, 
though not pleasant. 

As sand consists largely of silex, which water at 
the ordinary temperature does not dissolve, the 
water of a sandy region is comparatively pure. 
The “hard” water of other regions is due to earthy 
matter held in solution. This earthy matter, how- 
ever, is seldom harmful to those who drink it. 

Impure water, in the medical sense of the word, 
is water that contains infectious microbes. Water, 
as such, never contains these; nor does any form 
of simple impurity ever give rise to them, though 
it may greatly facilitate their multiplication. 

Every case of infectious disease implies a pre- 
vious case, and when water is infected, it is because 
infected secretions have in some way entered it, 
having been thrown upon the ground and thence 
earried to the well or spring or river which sup- 
plies the family or the community. 

It should be remembered that the deeper the 
well, the larger the area from which the 
finds its way into it. 


thrown on the ground, 
least one hundred feet of the well. 


But water which is drank is not the only source | 
Many a widespread and fatal epidemic | 
from dairies where the 
pans had been washed in impure water, or the milk 


of danger. 
has been traced to milk 


itself adulterated with it. 


Is there any way in which ordinary people may 
We are compelled 
The only sure test is the microscope, 


test well-water for microbes? 
to answer no. 


in the hands of an expert. 
~~ -— 


A SHOWER OF MANNA. 


The keeper of a pharmacy in the city of Bagdad, 
jour- 


in Asiatic Turkey, has sent to the scientific 
nal, La Nature, a specimen of an edible substance 
which fell recently 
rain in the vicinity of Mardin and 
the same country, in August, 1890. 
the substance stated that, on falling, 
fully sprinkled over a considerable 
try. 

The inhabitants came out and eagerly 


Diarbekir, it 
The 


gatherer 


up the substance, and with it made excellent bread. | 


|ity. It was a merciless highwayman, 
| fested a portion of the road, and frequently carried 


| in the jungle. 


rain-water 
No discharges or other secre- 
tions from the room of a sick person should be 
or buried in it, within at 


during a copious shower of 


sender of 
it had plenti- 
area of coun- | 
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ate it eagerly, and the inhabitants gathered it in 
quantities. 

It is regarded as likely that this lichen, abundant 
in the country where it fell, had been drawn up by 
}a water spout, —not an infrequent phenomenon 
| there, —and after being carried by a vaporous wind 


Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. 





To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Microscopical 
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a rain-shower. 

Showers of manna of the same sort have several 
times been mentioned in that part of the world, 
in the course of history. 
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housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRON! SON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland, Ohio. 


STUDY Thorough and practical in- 
struction given by Matz in 
Book-keeping, Business Forms, Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc. Low 











The man-eating tiger is a creature both cunning rates. Distance no objection. Announcement free. Ad- INSURE 
and audacious. One described by Sir Samuel | dress, Bryant & STRATTON, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. le IN THE 
Baker, which became the victim of a practical 


joke, was not the typical old and mangy animal, 
but a powerful beast, of almost unexampled feroc- 
which in- 


off the drivers of bullock carts to feast upon them 


The natives feared to travel with a single cart, 
and it became the custom to pass the dreaded spot 
with several teams together. This, however, proved 
a vain precaution, for the tiger seized the driver of 
the hindmost cart, and made away with him, in 
spite of the cries of those left behind. 

At length, Mr. Duff, the superintendent of police, 
prov ided two covered carts, each drawn, as usual, 

xy two bullocks. The leading one was fitted with 
strong bars of bamboo, which formed an impene- 
trable cage. In this the driver was seated, and Mr. 
Dutf himself sat with his face toward the rear, 
prepared to fire through the bars at the moment of 
| attack. 

This would have been an exciting time for the 

driver, but that individual was personated by a 
dummy stuffed with straw, which might prove 
tempting to the tiger’s eye, but would hardly sat- 
isfy his palate. 

Slowly the carts moved along the dreaded path. 
Suddenly there was a roar and crash in the jungle. 
A large tiger bounded forth, seized the dummy 
driver, and dragged him away. Nothing could 
have been better planned, but one chance, neces- 
sary to success, had been forgotten. No sooner 
had the tiger roared and bounded upon the cart 
than the bulloc ks, terrified beyond control, went 
full gallop across the country, followed by the 
other team, all in the wildest panic. 

It was impossible to fire, and after a few seconds 
of desperate chariot-racing, both carts capsized, 
and lay, with the animals, in a heap on the ground. 
The victorious man-eater, victim of what he must 
have considered a practical joke, was left to a dry 
meal of a straw-stuffed «arter, instead of the juicy 
native he had expected to get. 


————_— 
POOR ME. 


The custom of pinning papers on the clothing of 
unsuspecting persons forms a venerable April 
fool joke. In fact, it is so time-worn and shows so 
little inventiveness, that one is occasionally sur- 
prised at finding it still considered funny. Some- 
times, however, even so ancient a pleasantry takes 
an unexpected turn. 


A little boy was deftly pinning a bit of paper to 
an old gentleman’s coat when the latter suddenly 
turned, saw him, and laid a detaining hand on his 
shoulder. 

“What's that you’re doing?” he asked, gruffly. 
“What are you putting that piece of paper on my 
coat for?” 

“For—for an April fool, sir,” stammered the 
boy, too much confused to évade the question. 

| ‘The gentleman suddenly marched him aiong to a 
mirror in a shop window. 

“There,” said he, “took at your own back.” 

On the boy’s jac ket was pinned a paper of start- 
ling size, which certainly must have rustied audibly 
as he walkec 

“Who did I understand you to say was the April 
| fool?” inquired the gentleman, politely; and the 
boy opened his lips for one word, more humble 
than grammatical, “Me!” 





a 
| 
| HE GOT THEM ON. 


Desperate circumstances call for desperate meas- 
ures, as is laughably illustrated by a story told by 
the New York Tribune of a newly elected con- 
gressman. 
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When a school-boy he was chosen valedictorian 
of his class. He prepared for the event by order. | 
ing a new pair of shoes. 

Late in the afternoon of the great day the shoes 
came, but to Dan's utter dismay they would not go | 
on. He had no other pair fit for use, and was in a | 
sorry plight. 

The shoemaker was sent for, and while the per- 
spiration rolled down the valedictorian’s face he 
explained the seriousness of the situation. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” said Crispin. “Get a couple 
of eggs and break one in each shoe.” 

Dan did as he was told, and the result was charm- 


ing. His feet went into the shoes like a duck’s feet 
into mud. 
—_—_——___—___ 
UNREASONABLE. 


A father who is fond of telling his little son 
about the famous men of old time, was talking the 
other day about one of his favorite heroes, Philip 
of Macedon. 


» 


, “I think he should have been called ‘Philip the 
Great,’”’ he said. 
Just at that moment Aunt Sally, the colored ser- 
vant, came in. She caught the last three words. 
“Fill up de grate?” she cried. “Why, I’se jes’ 
put a hod o’ coal on!” 


1 i 
STRANGE GROCERIES. 


—~ — 


The “manna” was floury, palatable, nutritious and | 
very digestible. | Aninvoice received by the caterer of an English 
La Nature states that the sample of the “manna” | regiment stationed in India contained this bewil- 


which it received was in the form of small globules, 
yel- 
was perfectly white within. 
given to skilled botanists to 


about the size of millet seeds, and the mass, 
lowish on the outside, 

The substance was 
examine, and they pronounced it to be a vegetabl 
substance of the lichen family, 
as Lecanora esculenta. 


This lichen is frequently found in the most arid 
where the soil 


mountains of the desert of Tartary, 
is calcareous and gypseous, and grows on th 
ground amidst the pebbles, from which it is to b 
distinguished only with the closest scrutiny. 
Considerable quantities of lichen are found als 


in the desert of Turkestan, and in other parts of 


Western Asia. 


Parrot, the traveller, brought home a quantity ¢ 





scientifically known 


dering item: “One case of Tomeats.” 

No one had asked the caterer to order any dain- 
ties of that kind, and the mystery remained un- 
solved until the package arrived. 

Then it appeared that the grocer’s assistant had 
€ a fancy for abbreviation, and that “tomeats” was 
only his way of writing the name of that useful 
| condiment, Tomato catsup. 


| 
ll TARDY. 
e In politeness, as in quarrels, human language 


must often be taken in a Pickwickian sense. Some 

© | one reports, in the New York Herald, a bit of con- 
versation between two gentlemen. 

“Did she thank you for the seat?” said the first 


RUSSELL SAGE, the well-known 

financier, writes: 
“so6 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City, DEC. 20, 1890. 

‘For the last twenty years I have 

been using ALLCOck’s Porous PLASTERS. 

They have repeatedly cured me of 

rheumatic pains, and pains in my side 

and back. Whenever I have a cold, one 

on my chest and one on my back speedily 

relieve me. My family are never with- 


out them.” 
Kk 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- 
‘sentation. Ask for Allcock’s, and let no _ solicita:ion or 
explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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CHICAGO, 1iL., 88 LAKE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 508 N. 4th STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 114 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, 28 UNION U STREET. 


No More Round Shoulders. 
KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER-BRACE 


and Suspender Combined. 


Expands the chest; pre- 
vents Round Shoulders. A 
rfect Skirt-Supporter for 
adies. No harness—simple 
—unlike all others. All sizes 
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ome 
= Girls. Cheapest and 

nly reliable Shoulder- 
Brace. Fasily adjusted and worn with comfort. 


It isa Combined Shoulder-Brace and Sus- 
ender. It provides new and a suspenders 








of man—as if one ever needed to ask such a question | 


this substance as long ago as 1828. It had fallen in | *bouta lady! 

a shower in Persia, and was said to have covered “No,” answered the other; “but after she had 
7 adhe apadhn ) have covered ’ settled down in it, she smiled sweetly and begged 
the ground to a depth of several inches.eCattle , me not to rise.” 


‘or men’s pants, and supporters for ladies’ underskirts, 
which do the double duty of holding up and bracing up 
Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of &1 per pair, plain, or $1 50 ke. 
le nd chest measure around the body. Address 4 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., Easton. Pa. N. A. ‘JOHNSON, Preprictot ° 
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Shoot 





of health 


lines 


YQ 
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A cough or cold 

is a spy which 

has stealthily C 

come inside the ® 











and is there to discover some vulnerable point in the fortification of the 


constitution which is guarding your well-being. 
spy reports it to the enemy on the outside. 


winter climate. 


That point discovered the 
The enemy is the changeable 


If the cold gets in, look out for an attack at the weak point. 


To avoid this, shoot the spy, kill the cold, using SCOTT’S EMULSION 
of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 


as the weapon. 





It is an expert cold slayer, and fortifies the system against 


Consumption, Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anaemic and Wasting 


Diseases (specially tn Children). 


their taking cold. 


Especially helpful for children to prevent 
Palatable as Milk. 





SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 


CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
Be sure and get the genuine. Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. All Druggists. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION CALENDAR ffor 1891, entitled “May Blossoms,” most natural and life-like; the 


perfection of the lithographic art in 12 colors. 


If you have not obtained one from your druggist, we will gladly 


mail one on receipt of 5 cents in stamps, or two for 8 cents. In ordering mention THE YouTu’s ComPANION. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Cuemists, 132 AND 134 SoutH FirrH Avenurt, NEW YORK. 








A TRIAL CAN OF 


Van router's 
(oc0a 


WILL BE SENT, 


Prepaid, to all who will mention the Youth’s Companion and send a 2-cent stamp with their 
names and addresses to 


VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, 106 Reade Street, New York; or, 


45 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 


“BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” é 3 
“ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED.” 












Purity Unquestioned. 
Easily Digested. 
Made Instantly. 





A Delicious Substitute for 
Tea and Coffee, 
and Better for the Nerves. 


‘here are cocoas and cocoas, but prepared cocoa was originally invented 
and patented by C. J. Van Houten, in Holland, and from that beginning have 
arisen the largest cocoa works in the world, those of C. J. Van Houten & Zoon, 
W eesp, Holland. Travel where you will in Europe, you are sure to find Van 

outen’s Cocoa, and in the United States it has acquired a national reputation 
and sale that is rapidly increasing. 
te It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of Van Houten’s 
Cocoa, Please insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, AND TAKE NO SUBSTI- 


TUTE. Put up in one-eighth, one-quarter, one-half, and one pound cans. Prepared only by 
Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. Mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, 











$10 Subscription Book for $3.50. 


Rand, McNally & Co.'s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA and CAZETTEER. 








Our 30-Day Offer. 


With each and every copy of this 
great work ordered within 30 days 
of the date of this paper, we will also 
include a year’s subscription to 
the American Agriculturist. 

The 50th year of the American 
Agriculturist, beginning with Jan- 
uary, 1891, will be more practical and 
useful than any of its predecessors. 
The many additional improvements to 


Sey be introduced, without increase of the 
; ENCYC OPEDIA subscription price, will easily make it 
Sone my 


THE BEST RURAL AND 
FAMILY PERIODICAL 


in the world, also the cheapest, tak- 
ing into account its large size and ex- 
cellent engravings, and the great 
amount of useful information con- 
tained in each number. 

A free specimen copy of the 
American Agriculturist will be mailed, 
on application to the publishers, to all 
who wish to examine it before sub- 
scribing. 
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A condensation of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, etc., with the addition of a Large Amount of Origi- 
nal Matter Treating on American Subjects. 


This ENCYCLOPEDIA and GAZETTEER 


Contains 800 pages, Illustrated with 80 full-page colored Maps 
and nearly 2000 Engravings. 


Never before has there been offered to our subscribers a book of reference approaching this one in com- 
leteness, compactness or cheapness. It contains 72) pages of encyclopedic information concerning all 
ranches of knowledge, comprising in a condensed torm, stripped of unnecessary verbiage, the 

very cream of the Encyclopedia Britannica and the latest edition of Chambers’s Enc chepedia, 
with the addition of a great manyAmerican subjects found in neither of the larger cure opedias. 

Besides being a comprehensive gazetteer of universal knowledge, it is also a complete Atlas of 

the World, containing SO full-page maps, covering every country in the world. 

These maps are corrected to date and beautifully colored to distinguish States and political bound. 

aries. Nicely bound in half Russia, with gold title, and side stamp. 

The dimensions of the book are 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches, 3 inches thick ; it containg 800 pages, of which 80 pages 

are full-page colored maps, making the most wonderful repository of general and special informa- 
shed. 

tion book has heretofore been sold only by subscription at $10 per copy, but through special arrangements 

with the publishers we have purchased an edition for our subscribers, and offer it on the following remarkably 

low terms. 

As the book alone cannot be procured any other way for less than $10, and a year’s subscription to the 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is $1.50, We are practically offering 


THE VALUE OF $II.50 FOR ONLY $3.50. 


The Encyclopedia delivered free at your post-office by mail, or express. Mention Express Office when 
ordering. 


Remit by postal note, post-office money or express order, check, draft, or registered letter. Postage stamps 
taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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ABY HUMORS 


T° know that a 


single application of the Cuticura Remedies will, in the great majority of cases, afford instant and complete 


relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a permanent and economical (because so speedy) cure, and not to use them without 


a moment’s delay, is to be guilty of positive inhumanity, 


blemish and a body nourished with pure blood. 


these great skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies? 


No greater legacy can be bestowed upon a child than a shkzw wedhout 


Parents, are you doing right by your little ones to delay a moment longer the use of 


Cuticura Remedies are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of modern times, are absolutely 


pure, and agreeable to the most sensitive, and may be used on the youngest infant and most delicate invalid with gratifying and 


unfailing success. Curicura, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most intense itching, burning, and inflammation, permits rest 


and sleep, heals raw and irritated surfaces, cleanses the scalp of crusts and scales, and restores the hair. 


medicated toilet soap, is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. 


Cuticura Soap, the only 


Cuticura REso.vent, the new blood and skin purifier and 


greatest of humor remedies, cleanses the blood ‘of’ all~impurities, and thus*removes the cause. Hence the Cuticura Remedies 


cure every humor of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of .hair, from pimples to scrofula, from infancy to age, when the best 


physicians and all other remedies fail. 


CURED BY CUTICURA 


My baby was taken very sick when he was three months 


My baby boy, 5 months old, broke out with eczema. The 
itching and burning was intense; the eczema spread to his 
limbs, breast, face and head, until he was nearly covered; his 
torturing agonies were pitiable to behold; he had no peace and 

but little rest night or day. -He was un- 


Loom der treatment at,different times at two 

oi hospitals and by seven doctors in this 
( city without the least benefit; every pre- 
scription of the doctors was faithfully 


tried, but he grew -worse all.the time. 
For months I expended about $3 per 
week for medicines, and was entirely 
discouraged. I purchased CvTicvra, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticvra Resor- 
1. 2 vent and followed. the directions to the 

letter. Relief was immediate, his suffer- 
ings were eased, and rest and sleep permitted. He steadily im- 
proved and in nine weeks was entirely cured, and has now as 
clear a skin and is as faira boy as any mother could wish to see. 
I recommend every mother to use it for every Baby Humor. 
MRS. M. FERGUSON, 

86 W. Brookline Street, Boston. 


WHEN 


My baby, when two months old, had a breaking out with 
what the doctor called eczema. Her head, arms, feet and hands 
were each one solid sore. I tried everything, but neither the 
doctors nor anything else did her any good. We could get no 
rest day or night with her. In my ex- 
tremity I tried the CurrcuRA REMEDIES, 
but I confess I had no faith in them, for 
I had never seen them tried. To my 
great surprise, in one week’s time after 
beginning’ to use the CuricurA REME- 
DIES, the sores were well, but I continued 
to use the Reso.vent for a little while, 
and now she is as fat a baby as you 





would like to see, and as sound as a 
dollar. I believe my baby would have 
died if I had not tried CurtcurA Rem- 
I write this that every mother with a baby like mine 
can feel confident that there is a medicine that will cure the 
worst eczema, and that medicine is the CurricurA REMEDIEs. 
Mrs. BETTIE BIRKNER, Lockhart, Texas. 





EDIES. 


and he got worse 





old, and in a few days began breaking out. 


We employed 


both of the home doctors, and they could do nothing for him. 


he doctored him 


then I took him 
doctor who at- 
to skin diseases, 
worse than ever. 
husband we had 
Curicura ReEm- 
did not have any 
do any good, but 
months from the 





Then we sent for the best doctor in Raton Rapids, Mich., and 


for two weeks, 
all the time; and 
to Jackson, to a 
tends especially 
ind then he got 
Chen I told my 
better try the 
EDIES any way; 
idea they would 
in less than two 
time we began 


giving them to him he was entirely well, and not a spot on 
him. His hair began growing right off, and we thought he 


would always be bald-headed. 


There was not a spot on his 


whole body, face, and head, only his nose and eyes, but what 


Was as raw as beefsteak. 


So poor there was not anything but 


bones, and so weak he could raise neither hand nor head. 
Mrs. FRANK BARRETT, Wintiéld, Mich. 


2 


Om. 


ALL ELS 


When my baby was three months old his cheeks and fore- 
head began to break out with white pimples on red surface. 
In a few days itching commenced, which was terrible; after 
he would rub it matter would ooze from the points. In a 


short time it 
top of his head, 
formed on head 
everything we 
nearly five 
worse all the time. 
vertisement of the 
EDIES in the 
We purchased 
and a box of Cv- 
menced their use. 
time there was 


pimple, not even a scar on head nor face. 
months old now, and has no signs of the Disease. 





spread over the 
then scabs soon 
and face. We used 
could hear of for 
months. It grew 
I saw your ad- 
CutTicuRA ReEm- 
Chicago Weekly. 
CuTICURA Soap 
TICURA, and com- 
In three weeks’ 
not a sore nor 
He is nineteen 
His scalp 


is healthy, and he has a beautiful head of hair. 
Mrs. OSCAR JAMES, Woodston, Rooks Co., Kansas. 











Our little boy broke out on his head with a bad form of 
eczema, When he was four months old. We tried three doctors, 
but they did not help him. We then used your three Curicura 
RemeEpIes, and after using them eleven weeks exactly according 
to. directions, he began to steadily im- 
prove, and after the use of them for 
seven months his head was entirely 
well. When we began using it his head 
was a solid sore from the crown to his 
eyebrows. It was also all over his ears, 
most of his face, and small places on dif- 
ferent parts of his body. There were 
sixteen weeks that we had to keep his 
hands tied to the cradle and hold them 
when he was taken up; and had to keep 
mittens tied on his hands to keep his finger-nails out of the 
sores, as he would scratch if he could in any way get his hands 
We know your CuTicura RemeEpies cured him. We 
feel safe in recommending them to others. 

GEO. B. & JANETTA HARRIS, 
Webster. 
St. Joseph Co., Ind. 


FAILS 


When our boy was six weeks old he had a rash on his cheek. 
It spread on both cheeks and chin. His face was raw. I doctored 
with various remedies, but it got no better. My mother advised 
me to try the CvricvurA Remeptes. I used them faithfully, and 
in one week the boy looked better. 
In one month he was cured, and now 
he is three years old and no signs 
of it returning. The child was so 
bad I had totie him in a pillow-case, 
and pin his hands down so that he 
could not scratch his face. I cannot 
speak too highly of the Cuvriccra 
Remeptiegs. I recommend CrTicura 
whenever I can. 

Mrs. CYRUS PROSCH, 
Coytesville, Fort Lee P. O., N. J. 

N. B. My husband is president of the Prosch Manufacturing 
Company, proprietors of the ‘Duplex’ and ‘Triplex i 
Photographic Shutters, 389 Broome Street, New York City. He 
dislikes notoriety, but assents to this testimonial. 





loose. 





‘* Art AsouT THE BLoop, Skin, ScALP AND Hair,” will be mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES are sold everywhere throughout the civilized world. 
Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BOSTON. 


Red, Rough, and Pimply Skin 


RESOLVENT, $1.00. 


Price: Curicura, 50 cents; CuTicura Soap, 25 cents; CurTicuRA 


blotches, blackheads, simple humors and_ blemishes 
of infants and children are prevented and cured by 
that greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, 
the celebrated Cuticura Soap. 


Incomparably 


superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivaling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and 


nu rsery S¢ Japs. 


complexional disfiigurations. 





The only medicated toilet soap and the only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most 
Sale greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 


Price, 25 cents. 








